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; The Finest Winter Climate in the World 
§ A high class pleasure and health resort catering 
to persons of refinement 
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SHREDDED WHEAT is made in two forms — BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT ‘ OF RASS A ET th : 
is delicious ‘Sor breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for any meal in combi > ws vith you 
nation with fruit or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT ; cad ering Tube P 
water, crisp, ndurishing and appetizing. Delicious as a Toast with butter or with ? ceva nats -~ I 
cheese or preserves. The ‘‘ Vital Question Cook Book"’ is sent free os . 
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The Burglar and the Cow Girl 


Not to mention 


The Human Thinking Machine 


The Mikado and Nicholas, Czar of all the Russias, were chat- 
ting amiably when the Burglar handed a card to the liveried 
Voice. It was because a loaded revolver was in the hand 
that offered the card that the butler was shaken out of his 
stolid reserve. Later the Burglar, some $15,000 worth of 
gold plate, a 40 h.p. motor car and the Girl of the Golden 
West disappeared. 

Now there are about seventy-nine solutions to this exaspera- 
ting mystery, and our friend who is frequently termed the 
gentle reader will guess them all. It is, however, the Human 
Thinking Machine (five feet two inches tall, one hundred and 
seven pounds weight and wearing a number eight hat 
gently, but with flawless logic, brushes aside your false 
deductions and gets at the truth. 

If you care to read one of the most amazing and (it is incred- 
ible, but true) the most humorous detective -stery. written 
in years, get next week’s issue of the magazine. 


A Pair of Hands 


Suppose you were taken by the scruff of the neck and set 
down in an unknown forest. Not a thing about you: not a 
firearm of any kind, nor a knife, nor a fishing-line— not even 
a match: nothing but a pair of hands. 

Would your college education help you much? The fact that 
you held the political destinies of your county in your 
grasp— would that be of assistance? You might have drawn 
good wages as a bricklayer or a carpenter; would that get 
you food ? 

Yet here is a man turned adrift in just such a plight. But 
his hands were educated, every one of his five senses was 
trained, and he had a sixth sense, which we sometimes call 
wood-craft. 

From nothing (save that wonderful pair of hands with which 
he went into the woods) his possessions grew until they in- 
cluded fire, food, shelter, tools, clothes and a wife; about all 
any man can hope to get under the most favorable conditions 
of living. 

A story of stupendous interest, this tale called The Man- 
Animal; it would be termed a fine piece of imaginative fiction 
were it not based upon actual facts observed and attested to 
by its author, Mr. Emerson Hough. 

The Man-Animal will appear in an early number. 
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Why “Armour” Insures Quality 





OR a generation the name of Armour & Company has stood alone at the top among pur- 
sar has made its position more secure. This 


veyors of meats and meat products. Each 


pre-eminence is no accident. ‘The Armour food- producing plants are six of the largest, cleanest 


and best equipped of the kind in the world. 


Their products have been approved by the 


housewives of the world through torty vears of continuous use. And they get better every year. 


“IF IT’S ‘ARMOUR’S’ IT’S O. K.” 


@ The “Armour way” of specializing has put Armour products in a class by themselves and keeps them there. Each 
food producing department, in all of the six plants, is in charge of a specialist. His sole object is to make the product 
of his department—whether it be an extract, a ham, a lard, or a canned meat—¢he dest of its class im the world. Quality 
is the first consideration. After forty years of effort and vast expenditure to put their products at the top in reputation 
and quality, Armour & Company cannot afford to let them deteriorate—cannot afford to put their name on anything but 
the best. The result is that “Armour” is quoted around the globe as a guaranty of quality. 


Armour food products always have been sold on their merits. They are as good today 
as they were yesterday. They will be better tomorrow if we can make them so. 


SAVORY “EXTRACT”? SOUPS 


soups that nourish and de- 





@_ Rich, meaty, wholesome, and palate-tempting soups 
without overheating —are best made with Armour’s Extract of Beet. It imparts 
that savory quality, without 


2n 


which soups are insipid, be- 


cause it is the best extract of 


the best beef—a pure, whole- 
some, concentrated stock packed 
in convenient jars tor household 
use. It is also imvaluable to 
the housewife for restoring the 
original juices and flavor to re- 
cooked meats, and giving vege- 
tables a snap and flavor obtained 
in no other wav. 

@ «CULINARY WRIN- 
KLES,”’ a little cook book 
written by Mrs. Ida M. 


Palmer, tells of scores ot appe- 





tizing ways in which Armour’s Extract may be used. It will be mailed free on request. 


The Armour brands are standard 
wherever food products are sold 


** Specializing’’ is the up-to-date 
method of getting the best results 


MEATS FOR EMERGENCIES 


@ What mother’s preserves were when ‘‘company’’ came, Armour's ‘¢ Veribest’’ 
canned meats are for the luncheon, tea, picnic, or other emergency. They are dainty 
and toothsome and always 
ready, saving time and kitchen 
worry. @ Meats for the 
**Veribest’’ brand are caretully 
selected and are all rigorously 


inspected 





; seasonings are abso- 
lutely pure; pertect vacuum- 
process canning, with thorough 
cooking and sterilizing com- 
pletes their preparation. Sug- 





gestions, directions and recipes 
on the back of each can- 
wrapper will help you make 





** Veribest’’ a source of never ending satisfaction to tamily and guests. Here are some 
of the ready-to-serve delicacies put up under the ‘‘ Veribest’’ brand: 
Ox Tongue Boneless Pigs’ Feet Veal Loaf Corned Beef Boned Chicken 
Compressed Ham Pork and Beans Vienna Sausage Hamburger Steak 


Armour products represent forty 
years of successful specializing 


“THE HAM WHAT AM” 


@ That line always means Armour’s “ Star’? Ham, 


To receive the ¢* Star 





*Syust right 


thin skinned and with 


the most delicately flavored 
produced. The reasons f 
’’ brand, a ham must come trom 
a voung but fully developed and moderately fat corn 
ted «*barrow ”’ hog, and it must weigh not less than 
eight nor more than twenty 
ham out of every fifteen produced in the Armour plants 
comes up to these rupees But that one is 


ee 


right ’’ —meat fine and 
and lean pertectly propor- 


and delicious ham ever 
its supreme excellence: 


} 


Only about one 


i firm, juicy and tender, 





tioned —in other words, an Armour’s *¢ Star’? Ham. 


PASTRY MADE PERFECT a special curing and smoking add the characteristic 
Vl. 


SLICED “STAR”? BACON 


For breakfast —a slice with new laid eggs — 


@_ Por making biscuits that we «* melt in the mouth,’’ for it’s a dish for the epicure 
pastry, for every ** shortening’ * purpose, there is nothing 
like Armour’s **Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard. rhis is so 
because itis a specia/ lard. It is made entirely of se i, 


flaky kidney fat, rendered in open kettles to remove 


indigestible substances. This pure lard the very ‘* cream 
of jard"" —1s as sweet and clean and as easily digested 
as the best butter. It is the cheapest lard in the long 


run, because there is no risk and no waste in using it 
While it may cost a few cents more than other lard 
the saving in unspoiled cookery can be counted in dimes 
and dollars. But be sure to look for the label — Armour’s 


««Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard. 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY 








~ The name on the label is, after all, the 
best guaranty of the quality of any bacon producing establishment in the world. Armour’s 
article of commerce. , 
«Armour’”’ will continue to be, as it has ‘ Z : ee the uae 
been in the past, the synonym of quality is produced by a similar system of selection. 


@ The acon that cooks crisp without scorching — 
Armour’s ‘*Srar'’ Sliced Bacon (in tins or glass 
jars). For breakfast, it wakes up the appetite and 
stimulates digestion, as well as nourishes. It is ¢* Star’’ 


: . } ’ : ‘ 
bacon, In the first place, a seiected, speciai-cure Dacon. 


Then, tor putting into jars or tins, choice strips ot 
‘sSrar’’ quality are chosen and sliced to uniform 
thinness. These slices are again sorted and caretully 


packed and then sealed in air tight tins or jars. You 


thus get the very choicest bits of bacon trom the largest 


In food products, «* Veribest’’ Sliced Dried Beef (in glass jars or tins) 


KANSAS CITY 


ARMOUR & COMPANY — =ssrssxours 
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The Shame of the Colleges 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Princeton: Frenzied but Unashamed 


The cruel, the tigerishly cruel system—Thomas W. Lawson 
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OU know and I know —or let then a flint-headed arrow -v i 
\ me say it differently. When come hurtling through an open win- 
you think of Princeton you dow, knocking the ferule from t} 
doubtless call to your mind’s eye a hi aa of some devout Presby 





instructor, passing through a parti 
tion and breaking into a thousand 
bits on the blockhead of son par- 
ticularly obtuse Freshman At last 
one day the nuisan became ul! 
bearable, the Faculty armed itself 
and the savages melted away befor: 
the great guns of the University 
But it was too late—already the 
Indians had taught the student 
how to vell 

But let us not probe the muck 
fork too deeply into the sore spots 
of history Princeton has grown s0 
much in the past generation that 
not even Aaron Burr would recog- 
nize her now, builded on her broad 
park-acres of the architecture af- 


portrait of Grover Cleveland, the 
original Man with the Hoe, weeding 
out his radish-patch like the hero of 
some sweet pastoral. The word 
Princeton” suggests to you a vil- 
lage of broad streets and prosperous 
drug-stores, the home of retired 
Presidents and active railway mag- 
nates. If you are deaf and para- 
lytic and reasonably blind, as you 
may be, gentle reader, you can go 
to Princeton and forget all about 
the University for as much as eighty 
seconds. Then the blast from a 
four thousand colt-power siss-boom- 
ah will strike you full force between 
the midrif and the seventh ver- 
tebra. You will stagger, you will 








fall, an army of maddened rooters fected by the Tudors of England and 
will pass over your neck: and you Struck Seichis Theve Times : on the Wrist the tutors of New Jersey. But de 
will realize that Princeton has a RN ae Fens Sd spite her air of conscious pride, the 
University and that it is Frenzied. spirit of the old Mosquito Indian 

The University of Princeton was still stalks abroad on her campus, 


preceded by the Log College, a strictly retail establishment begun in 1726. Even and the ur te body of Princeton is as frenzied to-day as it was in the elder 
in the days of good King William, when the college yell was a spontaneous spasm time when President Tennant drew his own water from the wooden pump out back of 
and not a perverted work of art, when the nucleus of Princeton’s great modern the ancient Log ( ‘ollege 





rooting section was limited to scarce twenty brass-lunged bellowers, respectable Yet many of Princeton's fine old Roman virtues have passed away, now that the day 
William Tennant, the churchly director, was sore troubled one sunny morning of academic fatness is upon her. Commonplace manslaughter has taken the place of the 
when the class in algebra arose as one man and repeated stridently in unison dear, ‘cute old rushes around the Cannon when the sound of breaking bones was lil 


the snapping of firecrackers across the campus. The grand, quaint 


Jersey lightning! ; oe ; . , 
custom of hazing has been “‘suppressed"’ at Princeton, too, much as 


Give ’em the pill! 





What's the matter with good King Bill ? it has been “ discouraged ° at West Point and Annapolis. It is 1 
He’s the spunky longer lawful to toss Freshmen from the roof of Old North or to dri 
Hunky-dunky! them faster than a trot through the town street When a Sophomore 
Smoke and powder. is caught hanging a I reshman up by the thumbs, he uid * I 
Punch and chowder, to by an indignant Faculty Any second-year man d ered in th 
"Ray for the Colonics, act of drowning a Freshman does so at the risk of being struck brisk 
Nas-eau! Nase-eau!! three times on the wrist. Since these blue laws have been passed 
W he-ee-ee!!! college life has, necessariiy, lost much of its flav 
As a consequence of the growing sentiment against hazing t! Fre 
Pious, gentle founders of the Log College!—they little understood men are becoming more and more a erin the I ersity, and ever 
the requirements of modern higher education. It is said that the first high-school graduate art r East A ra or Gr G i 
Princeton yell so damaged the primitive architecture of the place that to be offered the Presidency of the Student Body, the Captaincy of th 
it was immediately abandoned and the present University begun in Football Team or a Fellowship with a Ph. D. attachmer All this I 
Nassau Hall, a building so stoutly made as to withstand the sermons know to be true, as the facts were given me by a kind Princeton ‘I 
of Rev. Jonathan Edwards, the cannonading of the Hessian troops and driver who proved a fountain of information, and who later wentt 
the destructive “locomotive yell” which annually rips up three miles and forgot to collect his fare And this brings me to Prit 
of the track along the Princeton spur of the At Princeton they get it and keep it. It 
Pennsylvania railroad. a sort of black-and-vellow fever, the patient 
Then came the football team, and Princeton being inoculated, according to the learnes 
was permitted to take her place among the Doctor Nassau, by the styqomeia tigerer or 
world’s seats of learning. striped, carnivorous Jersey mosquito. The 
In the early days of the institution, I am told, disease is chronic, intermittent and spasmodic, 
dormitories and recitation-rooms were troubled is traceable to a germ slightly resembling the 





blue bacillus of Yale, but directly opposed 
to the ” nglomania which has 


by continual raids of Mosquito Indians, a 
particularly bloodthirsty tribe of New Jersey 
aborigines not owned by any trust. 


Princetonitis 


Now and wrought such ha cat Harvard Princetonit 








is characterized by teething symp- 
toms and cold sweat in the case of 
Freshmen, and progresses to a high 
fever complicated by megalomania 
in the Sophomore year. In the 
Junior year the patient develops 
flirtatious melancholia, and the class- 
yelling habit is manifest almost 
constantly until ‘the Senior year, 
when spasms during football practice 
and chills during examinations are 
often followed by Alma Matricide. 
Every spring large numbers of stu- 
dents are discharged from old 
Nassau as cured, but the disease is 
sure to reappear, even years after the 
patient has been removed from the 
infected district. 

The ravages of the disease are 
terrible. I asked a Princeton Sopho- 
a a bright-appearing little chap, 

to direct ‘me to Nassau Hall. He 
gulped and hesitated for a moment, 
then I noticed that he was suffering 
from Princetonitis in so violent a form that he could 
express himself intelligibly only in class yells. ‘‘Certainly, 
sir, he began politely, then clearing his throat as for a 
suprenie effort he continued, in a resounding bellow like 
some antediluvian thunder-lizard : 


Rah-rah-rah! 
Siss-boom-ah! 
Point your feet down Nassau Street ; 
Then through the qreat Fitz Randolph Gate; 
Past the Dean's house go with a whiz, 
Past the ’Varsity Officiz 


Rah-rah-rah! 


Siss-boom-ah ! 
, 
Princeton, Princeton!— 
tnd there you are!! 
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The Coming of the Football Team 
et ae i es EN St 


philosophy students going over their courses together. 
However, I made so bold as to address a tall youth who 
wore an especially small hat and smoked a particularly 
large pipe. 

**My boy,” I said, ‘‘can you direct me to the buildings of 
the famous Whig and Clio literary societies?”’ 

Without the slightest trace of hesitancy the eleven 
students lined up, drew a long breath and split the air with 
the following cheer: 


Rah-rah-ray ! 

You yap, you jay ! 

What's the use 

O; being obtuse i 

Wi ", drat "¢ m, 

You're looking at’em ! 
Rubber !! 


) 


I understand that the increasing yelling- 
mania quite embarrassed the Faculty at first, 
because the students flatly refused to get any- 
thing into their heads but highly-explosive 
doggerels. Finally the college-cheer system of 
instruction was hit upon with splendid results. 
Thus the class in higher mathematics, the 
class in Elizabethan literature, classes in 
astronomy, economics, law, Germanic litera- 
ture, are divided into convenient yelling 
sections and expected to give the sum of their 
day’s learning in rhymed unison. The pro- 
fessor of Latin will hold up his baton and open 
his class by saying: ‘‘ Well, fellows, let's give 
the yell!” and the class will respond: 








r Plautus ! 
Cicero was the quy you taught us; 
Julius Casar 
Was the geezer, 
Horace makes the Freshmen wiistle 
By each bally old Epistle ! 
Hic, meee, | hoc! 
Bow-wow ! 
TIG E R! 


I cannot, of course, aan my sources of 
information, but I was told by a responsible 
Princeton laundryman that the application of 
a brilliant scholar in zojlogy was rejected by 


"Ray for T¢ ence, "ra / f 


The Ac A aa of “Ferdie the Fuswer the Faculty, although the job was open to 


PAE PAS , 


Fearing to excite the poor boy further I advanced a few 
paces as directs i, but not feeling quite sure ol myself, 
turned back and inquired, ‘‘Am I right?” 

Whereupon the Sophomore tock another long breath 
and shouted 


? e wht, i bet, eve time! 


[ went on, discreeti) silent, unt ] I noticed avreat column 
of smoke arising, apparenth 
centre of the can pus The 

gation, emanated from eleven undergraduates who stood 
around the Big Cannon puffing all at once at eleven 


enormous black brier-wood pipes of about twenty-three 


candle-power tobacco capacity. By the feverish way in 
which they spoke such phrases as “‘ going stale,’’ ‘smooth 
team-work,”’ “it’s a cinch with Yale,” ‘‘strong stick-wcik 
for the Tigers” and the like I inferred that they were 


, irom an open square in the 
smudge, I found upon investi- 


some good man. ‘He is undoubtedly one of 

the most accurate authorities on the heart- 

action of the Bermuda catfish,’’ the adverse 
Faculty report read. ‘His thesis on ‘The Unconscious 
Cerebration of Scft-shell Crabs’ has come to be considered 
an inspired classic in the literature of science. And 
yet ore physical disability bars him forever from enter- 
ng the Faculty of Princeton. He is a very mediocre 
yeller.”’ 

I withdrew to the University Library to find a quiet 
retreat when the noise of the cumulative cheering be- 
came deafening, the four classes and the post-graduate 
students joining together in a siss-boom, a rah-rah and a 
tiger for the football coach, the Faculty, the alumni, the 
President of the United States and all others in authority. 
I found the Library to be a magnificent pile packed with 
literature to Carnegie capacity. This branch of the 
University is a startling example of the peculiar growth 
of Princetcn under the Frenzied System. ‘Way back in 
Revolutionary days this Library was started on a three- 
foot hickory shelf and consisted of Pilgrim's Progress, Tom 
Brown's Schooldays, One Hundred Choice Selections and 
Robinson Crusoe. From time to time biographies, sermons 
and patent-office reports were bequeathed by willing 
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and wealthy Jerseymen 
and the Library prospered 
until it became as difficult 
to borrow a book from as 
any of our more modern 
institutions. But it was 
not until the complete, 
unabridged edition of 
Revised Football Rules 
was published that the 
Library reached its 
present glory of over one 
million volumes. 

It was on the steps of 
the Library that I met the 
Self-Supporting Student. 
He was reading from a 
volume of Xenophon 
which he held in his right 
hand, while with his left 
he sold socks, suspenders 
and collar-buttons to the 
passing undergraduates. 

“Ts it true,” I inquired, 
“that the impecunious student must needs struggle for 
his education at Princeton?” 

“Utterly false,” said the S. S. S., pausing between a 
pronoun and a transitive verb. ‘‘ Before I came to college 
I looked up the word ‘student’ and found that it was derived 
from the Sanskrit stu, ‘a stew,’ and the French dent, ‘a 
tooth,’ meaning that the student is one who must needs 
eat tolearn. I have been in Princeton now for three years, 
during which time I have made my living almost without 
effort by putting into practice a few accomplishments which 
I have picked up from time to time. 

“In the morning, from five to seven, I wash dishes in a 
University eating club; from seven till nine I work asa 
chiropodist, cut hair and tutor in Goethe and Schiller. 
From nine till twelve I drive a grocery team and, during the 
luncheon hour, wait on table. My afternoons are devoted 
to giving lessons in dancing and painting, filling teeth and 
sawing wood, and in the evening I play a ‘cello in a local 
orchestra. My spare time, of course, is given up to study, 
recreation and devotional exercises.”’ 

“What do you do with your vacations?” I asked, 
charmed with the idyllic simplicity of his life. 

‘‘The vacations,” he said, ‘‘ were, at first, a problem. I 
found myself provided for during the University year with 
comparatively little effort on my part. But the question 
came up in my Freshman year: How to get the most 
profit out of my summer vacations? A lucky coincidence 
solved the riddle very happily for me. 

“You see, it has long been a student-custom, now crys- 
tallized into a sacred tradition, for the students to attend 
every circus that comes to town, notso much forthe purpose 
of enjoying the miraculous mid-air marvels as to confuse 
the clown and ‘horse’ the performers. They pay for gen- 
eral admission at the door, collect in a mob and suddenly, 
with an inspiring yell, rush upon the reserved seats and 
hold them in defiance of the angry ‘Hey, Rube!’ from an 
army of stakemen and roustabouts. 

“On a spring day, during one of my many idle hours, I 
went with a hundred Freshmen to see one of these circuses. 
We teased the lion, captured the clown, and were about to 
kidnap Madame Celeste, the talented spinster equestrienne, 
when —but the fight that ensued is alien to my story. It 
suffices to say that the afternoon’s recreation gave me a 
valuable suggestion. Next day I applied to the manager 


of the circus for a position, was successful, and since then 
(Concluded on Page ) 
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LETTERS TO WOMEN IN LOVE 


The Married Woman at the Centre of Indifference 


By Mrs. JOHN VAN VORST 


To Mrs. Mortimer Cairesbrooke, Dupont Circle, 
Washington. 
My dear Jane: 

The question with which you conclude the closely- 
written pages of your letter caused me some surprise. | 
understand you, I believe you, dear, but you have set me 
to reflecting. You have waited some time for the answer 
which you expected by return of post, for this answer is 
not easy to give. I was, as I tell you, unprepared for 
what you ask me. 

‘‘Can a woman love two men at once?” 

Let us face the facts of the situation as you state them 
You are twenty-seven years old. You have been married 
to Mortimer Cairesbrooke for seven years. Mortimer is 
the best friend you haveinthe world. You love him better 
than any one. All this you tell me hurriedly, as the con- 
fession of a person who is guilty. 

The rest of your letter is the defendant's plea. You are 
so often alone. Mortimer lives out-of-doors— you cannot 
endure sport. Mortimer hates reading—you cannot 
exist without books. The list of these paradoxes, in which 
you figure on one side and Mortimer on the other, is long 
Fach hour of the day, indeed, marks the opposition of your 
tastes. But back of these differences there is a moral 
suffering 

You chose Mortimer Cairesbrooke because you wanted 
to be his wife. Beautiful, courted, wealthy and a belle as 
you were, Jane, you might have married any one of a 
dozen men when you accepted this one. Now you miss 
in him the man with whom you first fell in love. What 
has become of this man? Is it you who have changed? 
Is it Mortimer? 

But to return to your letter. Lately you have been 
housed with a sprained ankle, which has forced you to in- 
dulge your fondness for dwelling hours by the fire in your 
boudoir. It seems wrong to bore yourself. . . One 
cannot read forever. Thereis among your acquaintances, 
a man with whom you enjoy talking. What harm can 
there be in merely exchanging ideas? This man is an 
Italian, a diplomat, a man of leisure, a man who under- 
stands and who has studied women! It is agreeable to be 
with him for this reason, and harmless, since he is always 
devoting himself, not to one but a lot of your fair friends. 
At first he came from time to time for a causerie, as he calls 
it: achat with you on impersonal subjects. Then he came 
more often. Mortimer did not object; he was glad of any- 
thing that distracted you. He pitied you for being shut 
up as you were, and as he could not endure to be, even with 
you. At last, for one pretext or another, the visits of your 





A Man Who Understands and Who has Studied Women! 





Italian diplomat, which were casual in the beginning, wer 
made every day and at the same hour. When four has 
struck, you find yourself waiting for a particular ring at 
the bell. When Signor Spinola has been announced, you 
give word to the man servant that no one else is to be re- 
ceived. 

All this is innocent, you ask, isn’t it? 

There is no harm in any one of these things? 

No, Jane, not in any one of them 

However, the fact that, in this affair, you should turn 
to anybody, shows a hesitancy which is the tacit avowal 
of an uneasy conscience 

This question with which your letter concludes is doubt- 
less one that others have put to themselves before you 
It reveals your inward perplexity 

Can a woman love two men at once 

If a woman makes one man happy, truly happy, there 
will be no possibility of her loving two men, nos ichq lestion 
permissible in her heart 

Consider this. I ask you, when your first impulse of 
resentment against me for my it 
to think over what I say Chen iet me hear from you again 
and I will, if you wish, explain myself further on the subject 
In the meanwhile you will continue to see Spinola as before 


istice has worn awa 


u 
To the same 

Your letter just received is startling. There is some- 
thing intense, vital, about love, in whatever form it presents 
itself tous. Itis nevera game ora pastime. Love is love, 
commonplace as this may seem to you. When it is re- 
duced to a spark in the midst of ashes, it holds fire enough 
to consume in its flames a home, a town, a church, a world 
Such is its power! 

But I begin to see that you did not call upon me as an old 
friend merely to ‘‘talk things over.””. You are on the brink 
of a precipice. Perhaps you are more keenly aware of this 
thanany one. The hand you hold out to me is not exactly 
the welcoming hand of a hostess extended to a chance 
passer-by! You lay hold of me, you cling to me in a way 
that is its own signal of the danger you are in. I am 
gravely perplexed. If 1 am violent you may go, startled 
plunging into the abyss. A move too far might send you 
beyond recovery do you wonder at my concern ? 

You asked me whether a woman could love two men at 
once. You don’t love two men, my dear. You are be- 
ginning to grow detached from the man you ought to love, 
and you are beginning to love the man from whom you 
ought to grow detached 

I am not going to preach; you wouldn't listento me. I 
beg you simply to call upon your own experience and obser- 
vation. If there is one way above all others whereby we 
can recognize love, it is in the absence of criticism If 
you love, you can’t, you mustn't judge Ask any woman 
who ever has loved, young or old; she will tell you the same 
thing. 

Now suppose we apply this rule—judyge not—to your 
present opinion of Mortimer 

No one had a more definite idea than you, before you 
married, of what the ideal husband should be In Mortimer 
the thing that attracted you was his resemblance, in the 
matter of leisure and culture, with Englishmen of your 
acquaintance. As you put it Mortimer has sat more 
hours in the saddle than on a school-bench or on an office- 


stool,” 

Mortimer didn’t make any mystery about his likes and 
dislikes. You can’t accuse him of that. He very justl 
considered his sporting capacities as most likely to attract 
you. He knew you were proud to have him Master of the 
Hounds, the best whip in New York, and the rest 

What has happened, then, to change this? You didn't 
honestly expect him to give up sport when vou married, i! 
order to devote himself sole ly to you? Nothing would have 
worn on your nerves more quickly. His very sacrifice (as 


is always the case W he n two feel themselves sacrificed and 





neither gets what he wants) would have irritated you 

What is it, then, you want that Mortim 

Shall I tell you what I think? 

You want a good excuse for being discontented with your 
husband 

You reproach him for getting up early in the morning to 
go hunting. You would reproach him if he got up late be- 
cause he had spent the night in reading. But a pretext 
for being discontented is not enough. You go further 
You want the right to complain. You have tried uncon- 
sciously to get your friends to share in your disapproval 














In Full Sight Before You Your Maid had Placed 
a Note from Spinola 


disapproval is too strong n t atisfactior \ 
though Mortimer were du elf-al bed, a husband wh 
did nothing to make his wife happy and who couldn't d 
erve to be loved by her! 

This is what alarmed me when I read your letter: it 
seemed as though you were seeking t per ade me that 
Mortimer no longer really cared for you! 

Mi 
To the same 


tter before 





You answered my 
tinue the de velopment of m\ 
haste in responding is indicative. Unconsciously what 


ay takes the form of a protestatior My dear Jane 





The very manner in which you describe Spinola’s persona 
appearance (I have before me the picture of Mortimer) isa 


indulgence has take 


proof of the direc n vour 
Spinola, you say, 1s tall with the grace of a man whos 
muscles are part of his heredity and not (I see Mortimer 
on horseback) the ordinary flesh toughened by a singk 
generation of nding 

Spinola wears a mustache I perceive Mortimer 
clear-cut, smooth-shaven features 


Spinola speaks English not only with the most alluring 


accent, but he chooses his words in a manner that gives 
them a new meaning He has a subtle sense of 
humor, but he never laughs out loud I can hear Morti- 


mer’s boisterous outbur of merriment 


In vour conversations there is none of that tragic enter 
ing into details which makes any intercourse (1 remember 


Mortimer's love of the pr actical) monotonous and trving 








to the nerve Moreover, by a chance for which no one 
responsible, it happens that what Spinola does interest 
you! He is in close touch with the very questions that 
have always fascinated you 
Two things I grant you, dear 
First, that no two people are happy together unless thy 
have a mutual appreciation of each other In the 
intercourse which marriage presuppose here I 1 
sO Imperative as tt desire to be appreciated It a me 
cessity in the human heart Th il remair is it were, a 
qual es, 1ts li N 
nothnir 80 ele 
évera k ( wi 1 r¢ i om het rt? { 
it ime Dec J 7 
branes S } 
rt 
| ‘ ed 
tI + iv |} } me } 
ce ry¢ , S 1 } YW t} 
) ex y ma } y Fi erfe 
fan ( tit } , h hit 
ing rhat another tt M ! ne I 
thought of 
It has, perha not tempted t re S la 
l a Mort eT or t ime Y 
h ever tried realize what Mortin t 
ind na t ner W i lik t nave l 
rhe tiple atte ! h which tl} ! 
irre lr 1 ire so nT iu t eT i] I 
the ‘gentle slope” which lead inder the name of happi 
ness —to self-destruction. Itisona pedestal that Mor 
has plac i vou like a goddes inacce ble 












Mortimer’s Boisterous 
Outbursts of Merriment 


And Spinola? When he has undermined the pedestal? 
Will not the goddess lie in the dust at his feet? 


iv 
To the same: 

Your response has come. I go back to the statement 
made in my first letter: if you want Mortimer to make you 
happy, you must begin by making him happy. I have seen 
husbands madly in love, overwhelming their wives with 
attention, tenderness and generosity, while they and their 
wives were both miserable enough. 

Why ? 

Because the woman can’t be happy in marriage, no 
matter how adored she is, unless she begins by making 
happy her husband, 

It's a thankless task, you think? I go so far as to affirm 
that any woman who makes her husband happy will be 
happy with him, no matter what sort he is. 

What é¢an be a more constant and legitimate reproach 
than a cheerless husband? 

No matter how far our modern education may have per- 
verted us women, the instinct of our marrow is to console, 
comfort, please and cherish the man. When we fail in 
this, however gratified our pride may be at our emancipa- 
tion, there is a revolt of nature in us, because—and nothing 
is more wearing — we are missing our destiny. 

You told me in one of your letters how instinctively 
Spinola did certain things which gave you pleasure, and 
you conclude that love needs to be taught nothing. No, 
perhaps not the sort of love that makes the bouquet, that 
cuts all its blossoms ruthlessly and offers them regardless 
except of their immediate sweetness. But the other love, 
the growing love, must be trained like a vine. 

You conclude that because Mortimer isn’t expansive 
he can't be sensitive; that, if he says nothing, he feels little. 
Yet you notice what his pleasures are and how keen, and 
you notice that he seldom converses about them. Has it 
occurred to you that he has sufferings equally keen and of 
which he also never speaks? There is nothing sadder than 
2 man who cannot share his perplexities, his disappoint- 
ments and his sorrows. Do you not know the 
definition of the word sympathy? It means ‘‘to suffer 
together.”” The first conquest for you to make is one of 
Mortimer’s sympathy. This sharing of emotions will be 
the strongest tie that can bind you together. 


Vv 
To the same: 

Bravo, Jane! Your husband would say that you were 
thoroughbred. You may hesitate an instant at the foot 
of the obstacle, but you go over the hurdle, your eyes shut. 
I have your word for it, your sacred word, that you are 
going to try to make Mortimer happy and to understand 
him. You assure me this with all your heart, and I don't 
doubt you, for through this whole affair you have been as 
staunch as a man. 

Do I need to tell you that I am overjoyed? You 
imagine it without my insisting. 


vi 
To the same be 
When you read the lives of the saints you see that they 
don't attain Heaven the first time trying for it. It would 
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seem as though Providence, realizing what the strength 
of their souls may be, wanted to give them especial chances 
for cultivating their exceptional merits. I have a notion 
that this same Providence is treating you in like manner. 
She is multiplying the difficulties on your way. 

So—it had been raining all day long, and Mortimer had 
come in drenched through. You had become as anxious 
about him as though he were a child. You went up to his 
room and prepared in advance all the dry things he was sure 
to need. When he came in at last, dripping like a sponge, 
you sent word that you were waiting for himin your boudoir, 
that you had hot drinks ready for him, a fire, and so on. 
You waited for him until dinner was ready. He went, 
as soon as he had changed his clothes, straight to the stables, 
and, as he had mounted his favorite mare that day, he 
stopped to see her wiped down. He didn’t leave her until 
she was comfortably bundled up with a blanket on her 
back and flannel bandages around her hocks! Meanwhile 
the hot drinks in the boudoir were growing colder and 
colder. 

When at last he came down for dinner he was not wearing 
the clothes you had made ready for him. He had put on 
others. He didn’t grasp the fact—you had not left your 
card on him—that you had been up to his room, and that 
you had taken a lot of trouble and been worried on his 
account, 

You were inclined to listen very patiently to his stories 
about the mishaps of the day. But he let the first half of 
the meal go by without saying a word. He was hungry! 
You couldn't blame him. But you, who had other thoughts 
than eating, you found him a little vulgar with his enor- 
mous appetite. 

Finally he deigned to speak, and what did he say? 

. He said: 

‘It’s a long time since we've had Spinola to dinner. I 
like Spinola. He always has something to say for himself. 
Why don't you ask him any more? It would liven us up 
a bit.” 

This time it did seem that Mortimer was a trifle opaque, 
that he was perfectly indifferent even. Love, true love, 
you protested to yourself, can’t exist without jealousy. 

The end of your evening was more pitiful than the be- 
ginning. You proposed to your husband, when he had 
taken his seat as usual in the corner by the fire, comfort- 
ably installed with his pipe, that you read him an article 
from some English magazine on the way American jockeys 
ride, the advantages and utility of their methods, and the 
criticisms they have excited in Europe. 

Mortimer seemed perfectly amazed. He said: 

‘*But this will bore you to death, Jane.” 

You answered with a mysterious smile: 

“No, not at all, if it interests you.” 

Then he opened his eyes wide upon you, which did not 
prevent his shutting them again five minutes after. You 
turned your back to him, and you kept on reading in your 
dear, gentle voice 
(which I know so well, 
and which Spinola has 
complimented you on 
when you have read 
certain passages to him 
from the English poets). 
All of a sudden you 
heard a regular, rhyth- 
mic sound, the meaning 
of which was only too 
clear. You turned 
around as though a ser- 
pent had stung you. 
There was no room for 
doubt: Mortimer was 
asleep. 

This time you were 
at the end of your 
patience. You threw 
the magazine on the 
floor. You Swept out 
of the boudoir like 
a tragedy-queen, you 
rushed up to yourroom, 
you slammed the door 
and locked it. You 
fell into the chair by 
your toilet-table and 
you sobbed —not tears 
of tenderness, but of 
rage. They were still 
glistening in your eyes 
when you perceived 
that there, in full sight 
before you, your maid 
had placed a note which 
had just been left for 
you from Spinola. It 
was the very note which 
you had looked for and 
which you had not re- 
ceived during the day. 
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He pretended that he thought you were ill. He made 
solicitous inquiries, with his melodious Italian words, as 
to how you were. 
And your letter to me ends with a pathetic appeal: 
You have done your best. You have given Mortimer 
his chance. He has not taken advantage of it. 


vu 
To the same: 

Your telegram reassures me. In the conventional ten 
words you tell me what I wanted to know: “Oj course I did 
not see ‘him’ the next day.” 

I rather hoped this morning for a letter, but seeing that 
none has come, I take no news to be good news, and I send 
a few lines to fortify you in the conquest of the unconscious 
Mortimer. 

Remember that this new solicitude on your part is as 
strange to Mortimer as it isto you. Nothing could be more 
natural than that a wife should occupy herself about her 
husband while awaiting his return, when he is absent from 
the house in a drenching rain. Nothing could be more nor- 
mal than for one of the couple to read aloud to the other 
after dinner. You felt, however, that what you were doing 
the other day was quite extraordinary, almost a sacrifice. 
And poor darling Mortimer was lulled to slumber by the 
unaccustomed attention. So it is when the mind makes 
any unwonted exertion! 

No, but, joking aside,what you have done so far is hardly 
worth mentioning, and such, probably, the husband found 
it. You must go further than the mere upsetting of Mor- 
timer’s habits! You must, as I wrote you before, enter into 
his feelings and consider them. 

Love must be animate, dear, to attract us. It were 
better to suffer keenly than to feel nothing. This seems a 
strange counsel to give—that you should enliven your 
sentiments by pain. But have you not noticed how alive 
we are in mental distress? An hour’s misery quickens the 
thoughts. They turn as though starved for something to 
feed upon, bringing under their closest scrutiny what be- 
fore they had languidly contemplated. 

Stir up poor Mortimer, to rage if necessary, to suffering 
if need be. Agitate him! It is the sterility of indifference 
which disgusts us. I fancy that a thundering anger on 
Mortimer’s part, a violent outburst against anything you 
had done, would give you more hope than you have had in 
alongtime. Where there is hope, Jane, there is life. So, I 
beg of you, let there be life in your love. 


Vill 


To the same; 

My last letter was rather melancholy, I admit. To-day 
I hardly know how to write. I had been “‘letting myself 
go,’’ as it were, on the supposition that you were telling me 
everything. Now, from your epistle of yesterday I find that 
there was a whole realm which you had not disclosed. 





There was No Room for Doubt: Mortimer was Asleep 
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So you were jealous of Miss Wynkoop? 

And you could not help showing it to Spinola? 

Miss Wynkoop is an adorable young débutante; this I 
admit. It would be quite natural for Spinola, or any other 
bachelor, to lose his heart to such a pretty girl (and espe- 
cially one whose grace and charm are substantialized by so 
considerable a fortune). 

But after all, it did seem rather absurd for you, in the 
position you hold, to allow yourself to be jealous. You 
thought that Spinola wanted to marry Miss Wynkoop, and 
this rankled. 

Was the cause of your jealousy so well founded as you 
think? 

Spinola used always to dance several times with Miss 
Wynkoop~—and even sit out an occasional quadrille 

Is this very marked devotion from a worldly diplomat 
to a débutante? 

I fancy you rather enjoy exaggerating the devotion of 
Spinola to this rival, so that you can better appreciate the 
sacrifice he has made for you. 

Spinola was invited to accompany the Wynkoops on 
their private car, with a party, over to the Hot Springs. A 
delightful opportunity, indeed, for one in love to pay court 
to the object of his devotions! 

But did Spinola take advantage of it? 

Not at all! 

He refused the Wynkoops’ invitation peremptorily. 

Why? 

Because he wanted to remain in Washington, where you 
were, where he could see you every afternoon, have news 
of you twice a day, devote himself to you as his heart 
dictates. 
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There is nothing to be said as to the quality of such an 
ardor! 

Indeed, I can see, Jane, that this sacrifice on his part has 
made, if 1 may so express it, inroads upon your emotior 
upon your ways of looking at things, upon your powers of 
resistance. 

You say to yourself 

‘*Spinola has dene this for me, and I do nothing for him 
I don’t even show him how much touched | am.’ 

And you are touched. 

When he comes as usual, at four, there is something 
rather grandiose, almost tragic, in his manner. 

Jane, take care. 

Already you have gone too far. Spinola, you tell me 
yourself, since he has thrown over this Wynkoop affair, is 
gaining more and more power over you. Yesterday you 
quite lost your head with him. You realize now that, as 
you talked, again and again he took your hands. You let 
them remain in his. He touched them with hislips. You 
did not withdraw them. 

The more you yield to a man who loves you, the happier 
you will be at the time, and the more you will afterward 
have to regret. 

If your vanity seeks consolation when you think of sacri- 
ficing this affair, remember the amantes célibres of whom 
the world has talked. What gave them their distinction, 
their title to celebrity? Their réle as amoureuses, as 
women in love? Not atall. All women, some one has said, 
are beautiful when they love. But those who have passed 
on from beauty to the heights of heroism and lasting fame 
were one and all separated from the objects of their passion, 
either willfully or through force of circumstances. It was 






from the convent where Héloise had withdrawn that she 
wrote her exquisitely plaintive missives to Abelard. And 
so with Mademoiselle de Condé, with Julie de Lespinasse, 
with Mademoiselle de la Valliére ; their liaisons would hav 
remained tor us banades If separation had not given to them 
that poignant note which finds in eve ry heart an echo 

1 hardly place you, dear, in the category with thes« 
women of bygone days. I only recommend you in an) 
case to break off this affair with Spinola. If really you leve 
him, separation is t r which can ennoble this 


sentiment 


7 , . 

What a good joke! We had the same inspiration at the 
same moment. I came over to Washington to take you by 
surprise, and Mortimer tells me that you have gone to 


Answer 


f 


Baltimore. To see me, of cours Is this true? 
by telegram. I shall wait for you here 


To the same 

You are showing the true American spirit! Loyalty, you 
know, like virtue, is its own reward. I needn't insist further 
upon the risks you have been incurring. Convinced, no 
doubt, that discretion was the better part of valor, you have 
taken it upon yourself to run away. In your opinion you 
have fled from a man who loved you and who could perhaps 
give you happiness, To my thinking you have got awa) 
just in ume from a dangerous adv ersary 


(Concluded on Page % 
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RS. CLARA EMERSON did a 
very characteristic thing when 
informed of her unexpected 
poverty: she borrowed ten thousand 
dollars of the man who brought her 
the information. Not that Mrs. 
Emerson was in the habit of borrowing promiscuously, 
but she always had been able to get what she wanted by 
merely asking for it, and, her husband being gone, it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world to ask the man 
who had been made executor of his will. 

To give her due credit, Mrs. Emerson did not at all appre- 
ciate the gravity of the situation or the nature of the favor 
she was asking. She knew, in a general way, that there 
were such things as “‘hard times,’’ and she took it for granted 
that she had stumbled upon something of that sort at 
a most inopportune moment. When Eben (her departed 
husband) encountered a period of financial depression, he 
tided it over by borrowing, and she saw no reason why she 
should not do the same thing. It never occurred to her 
that her predicament was more than a mere temporary 
embarrassment. 

But stranger than her cool request for the money was the 
fact that Anthony Hale let her have it. Of course, he was 
rich enough to let ten thousand dollars go without missing 
it, but his friends would have told you that it was not his 
nature to be wasteful. If it had been a thousand, there 
would have been less occasion for surprise; if he had been 














The Widow's Mite and its Corner in Hearts 


socially ambitious, it might have been considered a good 
investment; but he cared nothing for society, had been 
only a business associate of Emerson, and was but slightly 
acquainted with Mrs. Emerson. Still, in the circumstances, 
he might have been expected to offer her a thousand for us¢ 
while she was adjusting herself to the new situation. But 
ten thousand is a good deal of money to throw away, and he 
never could explain how he happened to do it. 

Mrs. Emerson had retired, with her two daughters, to 
Maple Nook after her husband's death, and here Hale had 
come to break the sad news that nothing would be left of the 
estate after the debts were paid. Emerson had made a 
splendid income, but he had saved nothing, possibly be 
cause of his wife’s social extravagances. These very 
extravagances were going to make it exceptionally hard 
for her, too: she was accustomed to them, having been a 
society leader for many years, and it would not be easy to 
give them up. Furthermore, her daughters were of mar- 
riageable age, which made her continued social prominence 
all the more necessary. So Hale was really sorry for her 
although he would have laughed at the suggestion that his 
sympathy measured up to a ten-thousand-dollar standard 





Hale was not emotional; he was a pra 
tical man of business 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER  fieti*™ 


‘Everything,” answered Hale rv 


gretfully ‘It was all in his hand 

you know, and he got into some unfortunate speculatior 
toward the last You kept nothing in your name 

**No,” she said ‘“l turned mv property over to h 

when we were married I never could take care of money 

It occurred to Hale that Er n had not been remark 





ablv suecessful in that line himself, but the occasion did not 
seem to warrant any suggestion of that sort 

He never was very luck n speculation,” explained 
Hak but he had the ability that made hi per nal set 
ices command a high figure while he lived. OT course that 
incor Cea 

Isn't it too provoking!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Emer 
much as she would have commented on the informati 
that something had gone wrong with a dinner she had 
planned. Hale did not think “‘provoking’’ quite th 
proper word, but he offered no substitute I've got the 


girls to look after, too,’’ Mrs 


Emerson went on, her br 


clouding, ‘‘and it’s a very critical time in their career 
one in her second season and the other just ready to beg 
her first I never knew anything so inopportune 


Whether this referred to the death of her husband 
merely to the resulting financial embarrassment, Hale did 
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not feel called upon to inquire. He had a general 
understanding of the situation, which was sufficient 
for him. Mr. Emerson had been a business man, con- 
siderably older than his wife, and she was a society 
woman: for many years they had had little in common, 
although Emerson had been rather proud of his wife's 
social eminence and had cheerfully furnished her the 
money she desired. There had been no real companion- 
ship, so Hale was content to leave the inopportuneness 
veiled in uncertainty. 

‘*You seem to be starting wisely,”’ he remarked. 

‘*How?”’ she asked in surprise. 

‘By coming to this quiet and inexpensive place.” 

‘Oh, that is quite accidental!” she returned. ‘‘It’s 
so much easier to keep out of social gayety when you’re 
where there isn’t any, and I remembered that I once 
came here for a rest-cure after the fatigue of a season. 

It seemed an ideal place to spend a part of the period 
of deep mourning.” 

Hale agreed with her on that: the place was de- 
cidedly restful. They were sitting on the porch of a 
rambling old farmhouse, and a country road, little 
used, lay between them and a grassy slope to the bay 
of an inland lake. The maples that gave the name to 
this secluded corner of the lake were behind and on 
either side of them. Half a mile away was a little 
hotel that made a pretense of doing a trifling summer- 
resort business. It was all so rustic that cows pastured 
on the slope to the bay and a flock of geese waddled 
across the lane that led up from the road. 

‘‘Whatever your reason,” said Hale, ‘‘it is a wise 
choice. Of course, you will have to give up society, 
and a 

“Oh, my dear sir,”’ interrupted Mrs. Emerson pro- 
testingly, ‘that is quite impossible!”’ 

‘But, my dear madam,” returned Hale, with some 
warmth, “nothing else is possible.” 

“Think of the girls!’’ urged Mrs. Emerson. 

“It is unfortunate,” said Hale; ‘‘but you must look 
the situation fairly in the face. I am sure you will 
pardon me for speaking plainly, for my knowledge of Mr. 
Emerson's affairs seems to make that a duty. Unless you 
have resources of ‘which I have no knowledge, it will be 
absolutely necessary for you to give up society " 

Mrs. Emerson pondered this a moment and laughed. 
Hale was amazed. It seemed incredible that any one could 
jaugh in that care-free way after receiving the news that 
he had breught her. 

“Oh, you don’t know society!”’ she assured him. ‘I 
might be willing to give up society, but society wouldn't 
give me up.”” The geese, now waddling across the lawn, 
attracted her attention, and she watched them with a 
smile. ‘‘Society is like a flock of geese,"’ she said, ‘and 
follows the leader just as docilely 33 

‘Until something happens to the leader,’ 
Hale, determined to make his point clear. 

‘Nothing has happened,” she returned. ‘‘I could have 
society here, if I wanted it; I’m not sure it won't come 
anyhow.” 

Hale shook his head doubtfully. 

“Get your geese headed right, and ‘don’t do anything to 
startle them,” she argued, ‘‘and there's no trouble. That's 
what the farmer tells me.” 

‘Well, that has nothing to do with the case,” he remarked. 

“Except as it explains why society won't give me up,” 
she said, and then she pointed to where one of her daughters 
and a young man were strolling along the slope to the bay. 
‘He lost interest in the city and the fashionable resorts 
when we came here, and there are two others at the hotel 
who have suddenly discovered that the fishing is good. 
They don’t know a minnow from a whale, either.” 

“That's not society,’ he contended. 

A part of it,” she insisted. ‘‘They’re all prominent 
socially.” 

It was discouraging, this task of trying to make her take 
a practical view of the situation. That certain young men 
still fourd her daughters attractive proved nothing; Hale 
would have to be brutally blunt. 

**Mrs. Emerson,” he said, ‘‘ you do not seem to compre- 
hend the fact that you have nothing at all: the estate will 
hardly pay the debts. The matter is one of immediate 
importance; I shall be glad to assist you, but -” 

“Yes,” she interrupted carelessly, ‘‘] suppose I shall 
have to ask you for ten thousand dollars." 

‘But, my dear madam!” he protested 

‘Why not?” she asked. ‘‘ You always accommodated 
Eben.” 

What could a man do with such an unreasoning woman 
as that? She might understand society, but she certainly 
had no comprehension of business—could not see why a 
loan to her, with absolutely no resources, was not the same 
as a loan to her late husband, whose ability had been a 
source of income. Her sublime confidence seemed to put 
Hale in a trance. 

“Yes,’’ she went on calmly, “I shall have to have that 
much. Could you let me have a check now?” 

With generous forethought, Hale had brought his check- 
book with him —a fact that he regretted when he had time 
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“Like a Rustic Love-Scene in a Play’ 


for consideration. It had occurred to him that a little 
ready cash might be needed; it had not occurred to him 
that the sum would be ten thousand dollars, or anything 
like it. 

‘“T must think of the girls,” she said, as she took him into 
the house, where there were pens and ink. ‘Their future 
must not be jeopardized.” 

Hale afterward decided that he must have been hypno- 
tized: nothing else, not even his sympathy, would explain 
his advancing ten thousand dollars on nothing. But he 
gave her the check. 

‘I believe there’s a note or something I ought to sign, 
isn’t there?” she asked. ‘I know Eben always had to do 
something of that sort.” 

‘I don’t think it’s necessary in this case,’’ answered Hale, 
rather ruefully. At least he would be a graceful victim, if 
he had to be one, and a note upon which he never would 
think of forcing a collection would be of no use to him. 
Besides, he already considered this a loss. 

“It’s so good of you,”’ she said gratefully; ‘‘it makes me 
feel so much more comfortable.” 

**What are your plans?"’ he inquired, feeling that he had 
a personal interest in them now. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied; ‘‘I may build.’ 

“Build!” he exclaimed. 

‘*Why, yes,”’ she returned, surprised by his tone. “If 
I've got to stay in this sleepy country, I must have a place 
to entertain.” 

‘But, my dear madam,” he protested, almost plaintively, 
‘*vou have no money for anything of that sort.”’ 

‘*T have ten thousand dollars,”’ she retorted, with a slight 
show of irritation at his obtuseness. ‘Of course, I can’t do 
very much with that, but something suited to this quiet 
neighborhood won't cost so very much. You see, I must 
remember my duty to the girls.” 

Hale gave up in despair; he could advise nothing, he 
could do nothing. She had ten thousand dollars to waste as 
she saw fit. 

“It’s getting awfully lonely down here, too,” she added. 
“T really must bring some congenial people down, if only 
to prove the goose proposition. I can't join in anything 
really lively, of course, but there’s no reason why I should 
make a cloister of my retreat. It isn't fair to the girls.”’ 

Hale, now resigned to the inevitable, merely nodded, 
and presently left to catch his train back to the city. He 
thought it all over on the train, wondering at the ease with 
which he had been separated from ten thousand dollars. 
At first, he was harshly self-condemnatory: there was not 
even the promise that the money would do any real good to 
compensate him for the loss. Then her constant reference 
to ‘‘the girls” recurred to him, and slowly there came over 
him a new understanding of her point of view. 

“By George,” he exclaimed, ‘it’s an investment in a 
matrimonial campaign-—and she may win!”’ 

He reviewed the situation, and found much of promise in 
it. The young man he had seen with Daisy, the elder 
daughter, belonged toa rich and socially prominent family ; 
the two others at the hotel were decidedly “eligible,” and 
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he had heard that one of them was devoted to Esther. 
What more natural than that a woman of Mrs. Emerson’s 
life and social aspirations should look to society for the 
rehabilitation of her fortunes? Incidentally, she had 
expressed a desire that nothing of her present circum- 
stances should become known. Wealth would be no 
particular attraction to these men, but it was important 
that she should be able to continue in the circles to which 
she had been accustomed without creating comment. 

‘She may do it,’’ he reflected. ‘I never was much on 
matrimonial finance, but it’s probably her specialty. 
Perhaps I ought to have taken a note for that money 
afterall; she'll pay it if it ever happens to be convenient, 
but a note might help with Son-in-Law.” 


i 
RS. EMERSON looked complacently out over the 
grassy slope that ran down to the lake, and then 
smiled at the young man who stood beside her. 

“Tam not much of a manager, Mr. Ashton,” she said, 
‘‘and I am so much in need of help and counsel that I 
am going to impose on your good-nature a little.” 

“Command me, Mrs. Emerson,’ returned young 
Ashton gallantly. ‘‘It will bea pleasure to do anything 
that lies in my power.” 

She smiled her thanks in a way that made him feel he 
was being taken almost into the family circle; but a 
worldly person might have found something significant 
inthe fact that she was choosing as her aide the richest of 
the young men who had heen attracted to Maple Nook. 

“I have been puzzling over the best way to lay out 
the grounds here,”’ she explained. ‘I shall have some 
gardeners and landscape people out from the city later, 
but there are some things I want to do now. I’ve 
bought the place, you know.” 

‘Bought the place?”’ he repeated in surprise. 

‘Well, I own the strip from the house to the lake,” 
she said, ‘‘and that gives me room for a pretty good 
summer place.”’ 

‘*What's the farmer going to do?” he asked. 

“Oh, he’s going to move into a group of old buildings at 
the other end of his farm,”’ she answered. ‘‘ You see, I just 
fell in love with this lake frontage.”’ 

“It is delightful,” he conceded; ‘‘a charming spot.” 

‘I shall build next season, of course,’’ she went on, “ but 
I’ve got to make the best of this building now. It’s not so 
bad—old, but reomy—and I’m having some things sent 
out from the city; but the grounds trouble me. We must 
have some tennis-courts. Do you suppose you and Daisy 
could select the best place for them and superintend the 
work? I’ve engaged the workmen, but they must be told 
what to do, or they'll make a botch of it.” 

“T can imagine no more enjoyable occupation,” he 
returned promptly, thinking more of the partnership with 
Daisy than of the work. 

**So good of you,”’ said Mrs. Emerson gratefully. ‘It’s 
been so lonely here that I’m planning to have one or two 
intimate friends down from the city, and I feel that I must 
get the place fixed up a little. I’m bringing down some of 
my old servants to take charge of the house.” 

“I am only too glad to help you in any way that I can,’ 
Ashton assured her—and he proved this by starting with 
Daisy in search of the best location for the tennis-courts. 

This joint responsibility, extending even to the super- 
vision of the men who were finally put to work, gave thema 
very pleasant feeling of partnership. 

Mrs. Emerson watched the pair contentedly for a little 
while, and then retired to the house to write a few notes. 

To Carl Gage she extended an invitation to come down 
for a week or so. ‘This is not wholly disinterested,’’ she 
told him frankly. ‘‘We want you to help us lay out golf- 
links. We don’t know anything about that, and you know 
all about it, so I am hoping you will be good enough to give 
us the benefit of your advice. The girls may bother you 
some with impractical suggestions, but you won't mind 
that.” 

Then she asked Mrs. Worthington to come down with her 
two daughters. ‘I really must have some congenial com- 
pany,” she wrote, ‘‘and I am sure you will be willing to put 
up with a few discomforts for my sake. Besides, I want you 
to see this place now, so that you can compare it with what 
it will be when I have had time to carry out my building 
and landscape plans. I never was so enraptured with 
natural beauties and opportunities before.” And in a 
closing paragraph she added: ‘“ Awfully glad to have Jack 
come, if he can tear himself away from business.” 

Jack was Mrs. Worthington’s son. Possibly that closing 
paragraph explained something. Hale would have thought 
itdid. Of course, Hale knew nothing of the paragraph, but 
he did hear that Jack Worthington had followed his mother 
and sisters to Maple Nook. 

“She may do it,”” he mused, referring to Mrs. Emerson; 
‘she’s getting a good collection of eligible men down there, 
and some mothers and sisters are a necessary inconvenience 
of the game.” 

Then he heard that Carl Gage had gone, and that the 
little hotel was prospering much as a result of the light 
of Mrs. Emerson’s presence in the vicinity. She really 
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seemed to be a social magnet. But he was not so sure of 
her wisdom now. 

‘It seems to me she’s overdoing it,”’ he reflected. ‘‘She 
doesn’t need so many at one time, but I suppose she figures 
that she’s got to hurry things some, and doesn't want to 
overlook any chances.” 

A few days later his wife informed him that she was going 
to run down to Maple Nook for a week or so. 

‘What for?” he asked quickiy. 

‘Oh, we may want to build!” she answered 

That had such a familiar sound that it startled him, and 
he made hasty objection. 

“I’m not doing any more building there,”’ he declared. 

“What building have you ever done there?” she in- 
quired, surprised. 

‘‘None—as yet.” 

‘Then what are you talking about?” 

“T don’t know.” 

She seemed to expect some further explanation, but none 
was forthcoming. 

“Our only summer place,” she ventured at last, ‘is 
almost out of the world. It would be nice to have one 
where the best people go.” 

‘‘No one ever knew there was such a place a year age 
he contended. 

“But Mrs. Emerson is there now,”’ she argued, as if that 
settled everything. 

‘*T have reason to know that,”’ he 
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v. Tom Hale was at that very moment on the 
golf-links with Esther Emerson, a fact that gratified Mrs 
Hale 

‘Don't you find it delightful here?” asked Mrs. Emerson 

“It is beautiful!” declared Mrs. Hak 

“1 do not think,”’ said Mrs. Emerson, 
place that offered such opportunities. Here it should be 
possible to have seclusion and exclusiveness 

“They demand pretty good prices,” sighed Mrs. Hal 

‘‘No wonder,”” commented Mrs. Emerson. ‘So many 
of my friends have been anxious to buy. But I hope you 
have secured a choice location.” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Hale thoughtfully; “I have 

Mrs. Emerson's gaze wandered in the direction of the 
golf-links. ‘‘ Because,” 
almost necessary for us to be neighbors.” 

Mrs. Hale's heart gave a little flutter of joy 

“IT have had so much trouble with Anthony about it.”’ 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Emerson, with sympathetic inquiry 

‘Oh, ves,”’ returned Mrs. Hale; I can't understand his 
opposition to my plan, for he is usually very good about 
letting me have my own way. Why, he has even been 
urging me to come home for the last three or four weeks 

‘Perhaps he misses you,” suggested Mrs, Emerson 

“That seems hardly the plausible explanation,”’ said Mrs 
Hale, ** because he suggested a European trip, and he neve 


ot society 


“that I ever saw a 


she said, ‘it seems as if it would be 
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leaving, she 
gave him a significant nod, in conse ce of which the 


couple immediately appeared before Mrs. Emerson on the 


young man and Esther Emerson, as she 





porch She seemed quite ready for the 
Like a rustic love ‘ na play ! mmented 
thev stood fr t of } hand 1 hand 
It's a real one declare he youth earnest! 
OF ‘ real said the maid 
] e come to ask you the vouth began 
\ ea nice | lon Mrs. Emerson interrupts 
I hope you didn’t think vou were going to surprise me 
And s! e was 80 Trea j " he quet ed the 
girl's hand in a most plebeiar 
You're willing he exclaimed joyously) 
If you re both quit Ire 
I never was so sure of anything in my life!"’ cried the 
sult 
I can't live without hi echoed the maid 
Not quite so den trative, please cautioned Mr 
Emersor We are ‘ rom the road, \ nov 
ll rite > Tather at once il Ton 
I am writing to him on a little business matter, 
suggested Mrs. Emerson, miling indulgently on the 
happy couple. ‘‘I'll mention the engagement to him, if 
you wish.” 
Oh, yes, by all mea ed Te It i 0 
thoughtful of 
Isn't it she asked, with some- 
tr n her tone 





said glumly. 

“She has bought —— 

“T know it.” 

“Her presence anywhere is suffi- 
cient to ——”’ 

‘You know I don't care anything 
about society,” he interrupted. 

‘Well, I've heard so much about 
the Nook that I want to go down 
there for a week or so anyhow,”’ she 
declared. ‘‘ You needn't go.” 

“That’s different,’’ he returned, 
with more cheerfulness. ‘‘I merely 
don’t want to buy up all there is of 
Maple Nook, and that seems to be 
the outlook.” 

“Not at all,”’ she assured him. 

“Then go ahead.”’ 

There was no good objection that 
he could advance to this plan, but he 
was not wholly satisfied. His wife 
was sometimes rather impulsive in 
gratifying her whims. ‘‘And,”’ he 
thought, ‘‘I don't believe I want to 
contribute anything more to Mrs. 
Emerson's matrimonial campaign.” 
But it was a risk that he had to 
take, even if it did make him a little 
anxious, so he got what consolation 
he could from the fact that he had 
cautioned her. 

Two days later his son’s absence 
from dinner aroused momentary 
curiosity. 

‘‘Where’s Tom?” he inquired. 

‘Why, sir,’’ replied the butler, 
“Mr. Tom went down to Maple Nook 
to-day to join Mrs. Hale.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Hale, and then 
he added thoughtfully : ‘I wonder if 
I'll have to pay myself the ten thou- 
sand dollars that Mrs. Emerson bor- 
rowed of me! That would bea good 
joke.” 

But he only smiled rather grimly 
at the joke. 


Wa 
HE porch of the rambling old 
farmhouse had been made 
more attractive in many ways. 











A check dropped out of the letter 
that came to nthony Hale fron 
Mrs. Emerson. He pushed it aside 
and gave his attention to the letter 

lam so grateful to you for your 


loan,’’ Mrs. Emerson wrote, ‘‘and I 


am glad that I am able to repay it 


so soon 1 am inclosing a check for 
ten thousand dollars. I suppose 
there is Interest or something, but 
I don’t know how to figure that 
You'll have to tell me if ther 

anything more due. Please don't 


hesitate to do so, for I am finan 
fortable now 
You see, I got all the land about 


here —I don't know just how—op- 


cially very con 


tions or something 


real-estate 


man tells me Anyhow, I got it, 
and every bod wa «0 good about 
wanting to buy when they heard I 
was going to build Well, | am 
It's a fine place, and it's going to be 
really exclusive Of course, I sold 
through third parties, but I own 
everything that left, sol am a 


good deal mterested 
I don’t know just what my 


pront is—five hundred to a thou 


sand per cent., my real-estate man 
says; but I never did understand 
percentage I used some of the 


money paid in to complete the pur- 
chase of the other land sort of 
mysterious to me how I did so much 


without anything, but n real 





estate man ay 
likely you'll understand. Anyh« 


I've got a good deal of money and 








Paint, flowers and new chairs 
added much to its beauty, and there 
were now neither cows nor geese. 

Mrs. Worthington had come and gone, and other guests 
had followed her; the house had not been a house of mourn- 
ing, although the summer had been spent quietly. The 
young people, of course, had had their tennis and their golf, 
and a small launch put the pleasures of the lake within 
reach, but Mrs. Emerson had merely sought to escape lone- 
liness by having a little congenial company in the house 
never a large party, but a constantly changing one. That 
the little hotel was crowded, and that many of the young 
people there spent much of their time with her daughters 
on the golf-links and tennis-courts, was not a thing for 
which she should be criticised. 

Just now Mrs. Emerson was giving much attention to 
Mrs. Hale, and the latter was flattered thereby. Mrs. 
Hale, although her husband was rich and her family 
irreproachable, never had got very close to the inner citadel 








** Of Course, You Will Have to Give Up Society, and ——”"’ 


has objected to my staying at our place up in the woods as 
long as I wanted.”’ 

‘‘Men are mystifying sometimes,’”” commented Mrs. 
Emerson, ‘‘ but a resourceful woman usually has her way. 
Of course, you finally convinced him.”’ 

‘‘No-o,”’ faltered Mrs. Hale, ‘‘not exactly You see, I 
have my own bank-account, for house and family expenses, 
and I took the necessary money from that. It used it about 
all up,’’ she added regretfully, ‘‘ but he'll understand when 
I have a chance to explain to him personally, and then I'll 
get the money for building. I couldn’t lose this oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Of course not,’’ Mrs. Emerson agreed. 

Mrs. Hale was much strengthened by Mrs. Emerson's sym- 
pathetic comprehension; she was also much encouraged, 
not to say elated, on her son's account. Meeting the 


a lot of valuabk propert that 
didn't cost me anything 

Perhaps the interest questior 
may be neglected, as it has be« 
something of a family affair lor 
and Est} ! inger aug 
have 1 Det t ec me a i 
most momentous question. I ha 
learned to think high! ot ye 
son, so I readily gave my cor 
to their betrothal Daisy s engage 


ment to Mr. Gage will be announced 

a littie later 
Hale picked up the chevk, and alme 
chair. It was his wife’s check for ten thousand dollars 


payable to a certain Silas Higgins, indorsed by Higgins 


tipped over the 


to Clara Emerson, and indorsed by Mrs. Emerson to 
Anthony Hale. 

“Oh, yes, she herded the geese all right,’’ he said 
with a grim, but amused, smile. ‘‘She has repaid me with 
He gazed abstractedly at the ceiling for 
a while ‘I let her have it, and she’s paid it back, and I’m 
still out ten thousand dollars, and she’s ahead of the gam« 
something handsome,”’ he mused I'll have to get an 
expert accountant to find out what’s happened Sut, ’’ he 
added, ‘‘I don’t want to be on the outside when I have 
business with that kind of an impractical woman, and 
Esther seems to be a mighty nice girl. I don’t believe lam 
called upon to do anything but smile 


my own money 
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Players: Past and Present 


HE stage life of Mary Anderson was 
comparatively brief (1875-1889), 
but it was brilliant with achieve- 
ment, and, in its honesty, sincerity, 

simplicity, 


radical 
worth and 
beneficent 
influence, 
it was 
beautiful. As I recall 
it, through a mist of 
years, it seems, in 
memory, a_ pleasant 
dream; for about the 
thought of it there is an 
atmosphere of gentle 
loveliness, affecting the 
mind like a strain of 
j music heard at distance 
= on a moonlit summer 
Mary Anderson sea. It was not all 

tranquillity; it had its 
clouds of care—‘‘the 
very source and fount 
of day,” as the poet 
Tennyson has told us, 
is ‘‘dashed with wan- 
dering isles of night’ — 
but it was right in motive, it was free from contention, 
it was devoid of reproach, it was guided and governed 
by a noble ambition, and its results were good. The 
remembrance of such a career naturally expresses itself 
in poetic imagery. 

Mary Anderson made her first appearance on the stage, 
when she was only sixteen years old, at Barney Macauley’s 
Theatre, in Louisville, Kentucky, November 25, 1875. 
She came out as Juliet. I did not see that performance, 
but my old friend, George F. Fuller, artist and theatrical 
manager (he died July 4, 1905, aged 85), who was present, 
told me that, notwithstanding the crudity inseparable 
from youth and inexperience, it was a performance of 
extraordinary force, feeling and promise. Its paramount 
beauty, he said, was its vocalism. Miss Anderson's voice, 
indeed, was always her predominant charm: certain tones 
in it—so thrilling, so full of wild passion and inexpressible 
melancholy —went straight to the heart, and brought tears 
into the eyes. The voice is the exponent of thesoul. You 
can paint your face; you can pad your person; you can 
wear a wig; you can walk in shoes that augment your 
height; you can, in various ways, change your body; 
but your voice will, sooner or,later, reveal you as you are. 
Just as the style of the writer discloses his character, so 
the quality of the voice discloses the actor’s nature. It 
seems unlikely that Miss Anderson’s melting, tragic tones 
were uttered in any of her girlish impartments; but the 
copious, lovely voice was there, and it gained her first 
victory. The time had not yet come when she could, 
actually and absolutely, embody Juliet. It did come, and 
her success in that part was decisive and unequivocal. 
The most romantic and the most passionate Juliet of our 
epoch was that of Adelaide Neilson: the most essentially 
womanlike and splendidly tragical Juliet that our stage 
has known within the last fifty years was that of Mary 
Anderson. No other actress’ever spoke as she did the 
abject, piteous, despairing question, in which Juliet’s 
whole being is expressed : 














Is there no pity sitting in the clouds 
That sees into the bottom of my grief? 

It always seemed to me that Miss Anderson was excep- 
cionally fortunate in the splendid amplitude and freedom 
‘ fherstyle. Most actors are constrained to give scrupulous 

ttention to artistic method in acting. Some of them, 
1 recent years, have favored the reading public with 
‘eatises on that subject, embodying precepts and rules. 
iss Anderson was ,unfettered. I had the good fortune 
see and study every one of her embodiments. She 
‘ted, during her thirteen years on the stage, Parthenia, in 

| gomar; Bianca, in Fazio; Julia, in The Hunchback; 
‘auline, in The Lady of Lyons; Evadne, in the play of 
iat name; Berthe, in Roland’s Daughter; The Duchess 

Torrenueva, in Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady; 

alatea, in Pygmalion and Galatea; Clarice, in Tragedy 
1d Comedy; The Countess, in Love; Meg Merrilies, in 
uy Mannering; Ion, in the tragedy so called; Juliet; 
osalind; Desdemona (once only); Perdita and Hermione 
The Winter's Tale; and Lady Macbeth. In each of those 
wts she gave an individual and potential impersonation; 
it I was always impressed, first and most of all, by the 
i .evitable quality in her performances. She appeared to 
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have grasped each character by intuition, to have entered 
bodily into it at once, and to be living it without conscious 
volition. Study she must have given to those characters, 
and the effect of art decidedly she produced, in the em- 
bodiment of them; but I always thought that “‘she builded 
better than she knew.’”’ Her acting was simple and 
graceful with the fluency of Nature. I have heard her call 
it “work,” but it never seemed ‘‘work”’ to the spectator. 
There was, in particular, such a charm of spontaneity, 
simplicity and natural loveliness about her personation of 
Parthenia that nobody could resist its appeal. In the 
period before she went to London, to act at the Lyceum 
Theatre, she did me the honor to ask for my counsel as to 
the professional course which it would be wise for her to 
pursue in that city. I had already earnestly advised her 
to visit England —believing, and declaring, that she would 
derive both personal happiness and professional benefit 
from observation of the rural beauties and the venerable 
antiquities of that beautiful country, and from contact 
with its cultivated society; and, although she playfully 
deprecated my enthusiasm about the old land, she had 
made one English visit (1878), which she greatly enjoyed. 
The second visit (1883) was to be professional; and I 
begged her to promise that—no matter what opposition 
might be made to her plan—she would insist on beginning 
her London engagement with Parthenia. She was 
amused at the request, but she gave the promise—and, 
fortunately, she kept it. 

Soon after her arrival in London she wrote to tell me that 
the play of Ingomar was not approved, and that she had 
been strongly urged to make her first appearance as Juliet. 
The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet had been produced at 
the London Lyceum, with great splendor, in 1882— Henry 
Irving appearing as Romeo, and Ellen Terry as Juliet. 
The fine scenery remained in the theatre, and all was in 
readiness for another fair Capulet. I answered by re- 
minding the actress of her promise. To the eye of ex- 
perience the peril of the situation seemed obvious. That 
great actress Ellen Terry was then the imperial favorite. 
Her performance of Juliet (she was, I remember, a marvel 
of personal beauty in that part) had been enthusiastically 
accepted. The dramatic press had indorsed it. The 
exclusive dramatic audience was of one mind in its favor. 
The advent of a young player from America, a stranger 
to the London public, would have proved a disastrous 
failure if it had been made with even the slightest appear- 
ance of a challenge to the reigning queen. Furthermore, 
the production of a Shakespearian tragedy always entails 
serious responsibility and hard labor upon the press. 
In dealing with the newspapers it is wise to provide an 
object of harmless attack. I felt sure that Mrs. Lovell’s 
fanciful, romantic, old-fashioned play would draw all 
the critical fire, and that the new actress—superb in her 
beauty and winning in her childlike loveliness—would 
escape censure. The result justified that expectation. 
The play of Ingomar was, almost unanimously, condemned 
as either archaic or insipid or both, but the actress who, 
weighted with such a drama, could so touch the feelings 
and charm the fancy was found to be “alone the Arabian 
bird.” Mary Anderson, in short, obtained a hearing and 
was accepted for herself; and from that hour her conquest 
of the British public was assured. She made a brilliant 
success as Galatea in the summer of 1884, and in the 
autumn of that year she aroused general enthusiasm by 
her acting of Juliet—a performance which, by that time, 
the foreign audience was willing to consider. It was not 
approved by all judges, but it elicited abundant commen- 
dation, and it gained for the adventurous young actress 
the valuable admiration of many powerful friends. 

Mary Anderson, on the stage, had to make her way from 
comparative obscurity, and at the first, contrary to the 
common belief, her pathway was not one of roses. Artis- 
tically, however, she began “‘at the top’’—where, as Daniel 
Webster said, there is always plenty of room. Genius and 
beauty can, sometimes, so begin, wisely and to advantage ; 
but, in general, that course is not judicious. The beginner, 
in this case, acted on the advice of Charlotte Cushman, who 
perceived her natural endowments, and must have dis- 
cerned in her an exceptional fitness for the dramatic 
profession. Just as Burns was born to write poetry, Mary 
Anderson was born to act. That fact the veteran actress 
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divined ; and though firm in the faith that, as 
she expressed it, ‘“‘the art of sailing a ship 
cannot be learned by entering at the cabin 
window,” she knew that there are exceptions 
to all rules. The origin of genius has not 
been ascertained. It happens—and that is 
all we know about it. 

The antecedents of Mary Anderson afford 
no explanation of her proclivity for the stage. 
She was born in the Eagle Hotel, Sacramento, 
California, July 28, 1859. Her father, Charles H. Ander- 
son, was a young Englishman who had come to America 
to seek his fortune. An old comrade of mine—Clifton W. 
Tayleure, actor, dramatic author and manager, long since 
dead and gone—told me that he knew him; that he served 
as an officer in the Confederate Army; and that he died 
early in the Civil War. His grave is in Magnolia Ceme- 
tery, at Mobile, Alabama. Her mother, Antonia Leugers, 
of Philadelphia, was a beautiful woman, of German 
descent, and of rigorous Catholic principles. Neither of 
her parents was theatrical. Her mother, after some time 
of widowhood, married Dr. Hamilton Griffin, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where, for a time, Miss Anderson was 
an inmate of a Roman Catholic convent-school. She 
was reared in the Catholic faith, by Father Anthony 
Miller, a Franciscan priest, her mother’s uncle—a man of 
extensive learning and exalted character. She left school 
before she was fourteen years of age. As a child she had 
seen some of the performances of Edwin Booth, which 
had touched her heart and fired her fancy. To such a 
degree, indeed, was she influenced by Booth’s acting that 
she learned some of the parts she had seen him perform— 
Hamlet, Richelieu, Wolsey and Richard III—and acted 
them in private; and also she learned and acted Schiller’s 
Joan of Arc. Her resolute purpose to become an actress 
(for, even in girlhood, she manifested exceptional strength 
of will) prevailed over the scruples of most of her pious 
relatives. Doctor Griffin, her stepfather, speaking to me 
of that period in her experience, said that her insistence was 
irresistible, and that, at last, he was constrained to go with 
her to the principal theatre of Louisville and ask for a trial 
of her talents. Then came her performance of Juliet. 
The verdict was favorable, and the manager, Macauley — 
specially incited thereto by an approving word from the 
tragedian John McCullough—gave to her a regular engage- 
ment, beginning January 20, 1876—from which time until 
the season of 1888-89 she was in continual practice of her 
profession. She first appeared in New York in 1877, at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and thereafter she made annual 
tours of the country, and so laid the foundation of a brilliant 
renown. Her professional ventures in England ensued, 
and she became a favorite abroad as well as at home. Her 
acting was seen with delight in Scotland and Ireland, as 
well as in the provincial cities of England. On June 17, 
1890, she was married to Mr. Antonio de Novarro, and 
since then she has dwelt in retirement, only occasionally 
emerging to read and to sing for the benefit of the poor of 
London. Her home is at Broadway, Worcestershire, 
England; and her friends are glad to know that she is— 
as she deserves to be—one of the happiest women in the 
world. 

Fortunate in her choice of a career and fortunate in her 
management of it, Mary Anderson was especially fortunate 
in her retirement from public life at a time when her renown 
was at its height. To the stage, and to society—so con- 
tinuously and deeply affected by the stage —her withdrawal 
was not simply a deprivation, it was a bereavement; for 
it greatly reduced the public store of innocent pleasure, 
and it greatly weakened the inspiring and ennobling 
influence of the acted drama. But her exertions had been 
great and continuous; asan heroic actress, she had reached 
the zenith of achievement; her health required relief from 
care; and she left the scene before the lights had begun to 
darken and while yet a time remained for the enjoyment 
of that life of the affections which is the chief blessing of our 
mortal state. She did not take a formal farewell of the 
theatre. Her last appearance occurred at Washington, 
in the spring of 1889, and the last part that she acted was 
Hermione. As a poet has written: 


She waned not as light from the landscape at even, 
As mist from the mountain or snow from the hill — 
But passed as a star from the azure of heaven, 
A flash from the cloud or a ray from the rill. 


It isasign of Mary Anderson’s nobility that sheattracted, 
and always kept, the esteem and affectionate regard of 
such noble natures as Edwin Booth, John McCullough, 
Lawrence Barrett and Joseph Jefferson, among actors, 
and of Longfellow, Tennyson, Lord Lytton and Aubrey 
de Vere, among poets. Staunch and valued friends of hers 
also were Antoinette Sterling, the Farl of Pembrel, 
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Professor Blackie, Alma- 
Tadema, Frank Millet 

and William Black. With 
Longfellow she was a - 
special favorite, and she 
derived lasting benefit 

from his friendship and 

his counsel. No person, 

indeed, ever came near 

that exalted, benignant, 

gentle spirit without 

reason for special gratitude. Long- 
fellow was the most authentic, 
comprehensive, sympathetic and 
important of the poets of America. 
His works, while expressing the 
better spirit of our country, are a 
voice of human nature and a com- 
fort to human hearts; and they 
possess that perfection of form without which poetic ex- 
pression is incomplete and ineffective. As a man he was 
the incarnation of charity, generosity, sweetness and 
grace; a man whom to know was to reverence, and the 
remembrance of whose character and example is a con- 
tinual impulse to virtue. Nothing could better indicate 
the essential benignity of Longfellow’s disposition than 
the remark he once made to Miss Anderson: ‘‘ Never lose 
an opportunity of giving pleasure; it will make you happier 
and better.” 

It was my good fortune to begin my literary life (1854) 
under the personal influence of that rare poet, and, through- 
out a friendship of thirty years, I knew him well and loved 
him dearly. His death, which befell in 1882, was the 
occasion of some reminiscences and an elegy of mine 
eliciting from Miss Anderson this graceful and tender 
recognition, which I venture to print because of its 
glimpse of a gentle woman and a great man: 


My dear Mr, Winter: Aprit 13, 1882. 


Thanks for your kind letter. Although it was a very 
long time coming, it was not the less welcome; and the 
Easter cards, which were very pretty, and the article and 
oem on Longfellow. I think the ‘‘memoir”’ one of the 
Pest things you have ever done. I cried as I read it, and 
think you must have cried as you wrote it. The poem | 
have hidden away with my few treasures, among which 
are several letters from Longfellow: I think it is exquisitely 
pathetic. How proud and happy the good man of whom 
you wrote would have been, could he have seen what 
sweet, kind things you havesaidofhim! Ispentamorning 
with him, at his request, just about four weeks before his 
death; and it was one of the happiest mornings of my life. 
I can see him yet—so plainly —as he stood at the window 
(he was too ill to hand me to the carriage, as he always 
had done), smiling, and kissing his hand, till a turn in the 
road hid him. The new-fallen snow and the bright sun- 
light made him look radiant as he stood there. 

He had received from Cross the inkstand of Tom Moore, 
which pleased him very much. He spoke of your Trip to 
England. Try to come to see me this week, and I will tell 
you all about him then. Don't forget. Good- 
by. Your friend as ever, 

Mary ANDERSON. 


There is an order of mind, prevalent in all communities, 
that feels itself rebuked by the impact of intellectual 
character. That order of mind complained, of Miss 
Anderson’s acting, that it was ‘‘cold.’’ The truth is that 
beneath a calm exterior that actress veiled, without 
concealing, great tenderness of feeling, deep human 
sympathy, an impulsive temperament, exquisite sensibility 
and an almost perilous activity of poetic imagination. On 
some occasions, with intimate friends, she would yield 
to a mood of frolic—the mood that was so delicious in her 
embodiment of Perdita: she had a deep and quick sense 
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At the Grave of Sarah Siddons 


of humor, and she heartily enjoyed mirth. In other 
moods she seemed withdrawn into herself: dark, lonely, 
and estranged from all human companionship. At such 
times she liked to walk alone, in solitary places; to muse 
in the hallowed churchyard of Stratford; to scale the 
summit of Arthur’s Seat, in Edinburgh; to haunt the 
vaulted aisles of Canterbury; to face the storm, on the 
wind-swept cliffs of Brighton. The tremulous quality of 
her imagination and her acute sensibility to psychic 
influence were evinced in a description that she gave to me, 
eighteen years ago, of a singular experience in ‘‘a haunted 
room” at Knebworth, in Hertfordshire, the country seat 
of the Earl of Lytton. 

On one of many visits to her friend Lady Lytton, Miss 
Anderson was ushered to a room that was strange to her 
the one that she had occupied on occasions of previous 
visits being in possession of another guest. It was a large 
red and gold room, hung with ancient tapestry, and, in a 
smaller room adjoining, with a door between them, was 
lodged her maid. An evening had been cheerfully passed, 
partly in the playing of a game devised to test the readiness 
of memory —given any letter of the alphabet, each player 
to write, within five minutes, as many as possible of 
distinguished names beginning with that letter. Thus 
there was no predisposing cause for dark imaginings or 
superstitious dread. The letter A had been proposed, and 
Miss Anderson had failed to think of many names begin- 
ning with it; but after she retired—in a great bed, with 
posts, canopy and curtains—she reflected on that game, 
and she then remembered several famous names beginning 
with A. The hour was about two o'clock a.m. There 
was a dim light in the room. Suddenly she grew icily 
cold and was greatly agitated with an inexplicable fear 
that caused violent beating of the heart. Then she heard 
a faint rustling, like the brushing of a garment against the 
tapestry, followed by a sound as of light footsteps. She 
tried to speak, but could only whisper her maid's name. 
That she whispered several times, but could not speak 
aloud or move. She saw nothing, but presently heard 
a deep, pathetic sigh, seemingly at the foot of the bed 
The next moment she had a frightful sensation of being 
seized by the shoulders and held in a convulsive grasp. 
At that she gave a loud cry, and the seeming hands dropped 
away. The waiting-woman, pale with fear, instantly 
appeared at the door, holding a lighted candle, and asked, 
‘‘Have you seen it, Miss?’’—and then said that she had 
heard her mistress’ first whisper, but could not stir, be- 
cause ‘‘something was in the room”’ and ‘‘she was held to 
her bed.’"’ The two hastily dressed themselves, left the 
room, and sought refuge with the governess. 
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The next day, being 


told of these occurrences, 
Lord and Lady Lytton 


received the narrative 
with the smile of incré 
dulity that, in the morr 
ng, customarily greet 


stories of preternatural 
vironment over night 
From the gravity with 
which the actress spoke, I 

derived the im} ion that sh 
believed the visitation to have 


been that of a spirit 





The expe- 
rience interested me, because of 
the singular fact that two persons, 
in separate rooms, without any 
previous prompting to ghostly 
fancy, should have experienced, 
simultaneously, the same strange sensation of being held 
down by unseen hands. No explanation was ever made 
If there was a story about the room, it was not mentioned; 
but it came to the knowledge of those interested that the 
servants at Knebworth—an ancient house, associated 
with Richard III, who is said to have lodged there 
dreaded and avoided ‘the red and gold room,” and that 
a venerable relative of the family, who knew the mansion 
well, had declined to occupy it The room was the one 
in which that eccentric, weird being, old Lord Lytton, 
the nov elist, died. 

The most instructive remembrance that can be recorded 
of Mary Anderson as an actress is that she made her public 
appeal and reared the noble fabric of her fame on acti? 
Much is heard, in these days, about ‘‘ producing syndicates,” 
and much is heard about actors who are running up and 
down the earth in quest of “something new.’’ Mary 
Anderson was aware of the truth that great acting is always 
new, and she was content to choose the great parts in old 
drama, and toact themin a superb manner. Theexampk 
should not be disregarded. A good new play is always 
welcome; but the dramatic literature already existent 
abounds in opportunity for the actor, and the vital need of 
our stage is, not more plays, but more and better acting 
The ‘‘business”’ of ‘‘producing’’ plays is, intrinsically, 
of no more importance to the public than the busine 
of produc Ing pickles There is no greater! infliction at 
this time than the everlasting, sickenin 
that ‘‘ So-and-So present Such a woman as Sarah 
Siddons, such a man as Edmund Kean, would liberate 
and impel awakening, inspiring and ennobling forces that 
might soon change the whole complexion of the American 
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theatre, so heavily burdened with mediocrity, so cruelly 
oppressed with the spirit of trade One such blaze of 
elemental power as that which made Mary Anderson 
glorious in the frenzy of Bianca, one such burst of colossal 
emotion as that which makes Richard Mansfield imperial 
and splendid in the tent-scene of Richard III, is worth a 
whole hecatomb of the paltry, jack-straw, tailor-made 
plays that are turned out, every hour, from the perpetual 
trash-mill of this shopkeeping time 

One of the saddest accompaniments of human life is the 
decay of feeling. Nothing is ever forgotten; but, in the 
lapse of years, remembrance is no longer invested with the 
glow of emotion. I lately read the tribute of an old stager 
to the memory of Malibran. She must have been a wonder 
of loveliness and enchantment; but the superlatives 
freely used —served only to reveal the effort of the veteran 
to awaken an enthusiasm that was dead. Sometimes, in 
poetry and in eloquence, the noble emotions that surge 
through the human heart are seized at their topmost height 
of passionate ardor, and saved in in mortal words; but, 
mostly, our feelings break and subside, like the ineffectual 

(Concluded on Page @ 
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Pa The Professor- & 
in-a-Hurry 

NY business man who 

regards himself as a 1000- 
kilowatt dynamo and who 
looks with envy 
and resentment at 
the placid, vege- 
table life of a 
university pro- 
fessor ought to ask 
Professor Shailer 
Mathews to let him 
spend a day or two 
with that scholar. 
At the end of such 
a period the busi- 
ness man will cease aspiring to be a vegetable. He will be 
quite content to be only a dynamo. There may have been 
a time when university professors paced contemplatively 
down the leafy aisles of their academic groves, gradually 
developing into supplementary botanical exhibits. But 
that time ended when Professor Shailer Mathews began 

Of course, Professor Mathews is at the University of 
Chicago. No other rate of speed could keep him in exercise 
and prevent him from catching cold. At the University of Chicago the professors 
are expected to display the graces of repose (without which there can be no true 
culture) while at the same time hitting up a pace calculated to make George Cohan 
look like a pensive water-lily. And the curious thing about it is that they succeed. 
Most of them can go about a hundred miles an hour without showing a flutter in 
the austere lines of their scholastic gowns. 

Being in the University of Chicago, Professor Mathews naturally chose a depart- 
ment congenial to a man of his exuberant temperament. He is in the Divinity 
School—in fact, he is the Junior Dean of that school. And, besides being Junior 
Dean, he occupies a professorial chair. It is that of New Testament History. But 
a constant occupancy of one chair becomes tedious. In order to get the relief that 
comes from an occasional change of posture, Professor Mathews also occupies the 
chair of Systematic Theology. 

A specimen year in the life of a modern theologian has lately elapsed. 
like this: 

Courses and lectures as Professor of Systematic Theology. Courses and lectures 
as Professor of New Testament History. Tests, examinations, etc., in both depart- 
ments. Original work, documentary research, etc., in both departments. Admin- 
istrative duties as Junior Dean of the largest Divinity School in the United States. 
Editorship of the Biblical World (an overpowering publication which, to the layman, 
looks as if five men would be needed to edit it)... The production of a book called 
Select Mediwval Documents, throwing rays of light on various events from about 
the year S00 to about the year 1250. A long jump forward, and then the produc- 
tion of another book on the French Revolution. <A long recoil backward, and then 
the production of half of a third book called Constructive Studies in the Life 
of Christ 

This was a fairly satisfactory year. Professor Mathews escaped censure at the 
hands of the management. Beginning with the birth of Christ, as treated in 
the Constructive Studies, coming down through the careers of Charlemagne 
and Frederick Barbarossa, as exhibited in the Select Mediwval Documents, and 
ending up with the exploits of Danton and Robespierre, as portrayed in the 

French Revolution, Professor Mathews had covered at least eight 
of the nineteen centuries that constitute our era, while, as part of his contribution 
to the Twentieth Century, he had filled two professorial chairs, had edited a tech- 
nical magazine and had performed the executive work of a Junior Dean. 

While fitting himself for life at the University of Chicago, Professor 
Mathews naturally subjected himself to a great deal of training of a severe 
and varied character. 

immediately after being graduated from the theological courses at New- 
ton, he went to Colby College and taught English and Elocution. He 
wanted to get away from divinity for a while and prevent himself from 
becoming one-sided Pretty soon, in order to prevent himself from re- 
maining merely three-sided, he gave a few courses in Anglo-Saxon, then a 
few in History and then a few more in Hebrew. 

Hie was now almost a perfect prism. But he still needed to go to Germany 
There, while studying under German scholars, he became deeply impressed 
with the importance of Political Economy. He believed that Political 
Economy was a valuable angle from which to approach Theology —and 
there is more truth than fancy in the idea that the way in which men earn 
their living has a profound effect on their religious conceptions. At any 
rate, on his return from Germany, Professor Mathews wrote a textbook 
of Political Economy. He says that when a man admires that book as 
much as he does he will find it to be admirably suited to the classroom. 

After such a course of preliminary training, Professor Mathews did not 
have much difficulty in taking the pace of the University of Chicago even 
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- After a few years, however, 
time began to hang heavy on 
his hands. His lectures, his 
administrative 
duties, his new 
books did not sat- 
isfy him. He pined 
for action. At last 
he found the appro- 
priate field. 

As a college pro- 
fessor, as a compiler 
of mediwval docu- 
ments, as a Junior 
Dean in a Divinity 
School, what could 
be more logical 
than that he should become the managing editor of a 
modern, snappy news magazine? No sooner said than done, 
A magazine, of the monthly variety, was bought. Professor 
Mathews was provided with an editorial chair and he pro- 
vided himself with a staff. Ever since that time he has 
been the editor of a frankly secular monthly as well as the 
assistant head of the religious department of a university. 
Every morning Professor Mathews teaches New Testa- 
ment History, Systematic Theology and one thing and another out in the clear, 
quiet air of Hyde Park. Every afternoon he takes an Illinois Central express 
train down to the smoke and roar of the loop district, ascends to the eleventh 
floor of a high building, walks through a large room full of stenographers and 
clerks, seats himself in a little private office, takes a good look through the window 
at the reeking, steaming modernness of downtown Chicago, and gets to work on 
the next issue of a magazine which is devoted to the events of the current month. 

In this way Professor Mathews keeps himself from getting into a rut. 

As he sits in his magazine office, Professor Mathews would not be suspected, 
except in point of dignity, of being a professor of Systematic Theology. No night 
editor of a daily newspaper could display greater interest than Professor Mathews 
when some political convention in Nevada has been broken up through the acciden- 
tal squeaking of a chair. No Sunday editor could display keener enthusiasm in 
picking out pictures to illustrate the shape of the bouquet that concealed the bomb 
that almost killed King Alphonso. 

Divinity, as taught by Professor Mathews at the University of Chicago, is as 
broad as all life, ancient and modern. In his classes there are no barriers of creed 
or of sect. The students come from all denominations. Twenty-five to thirty 
different religious groups have been represented among them. 

With the breaking down of the barriers between creeds, there is also a breaking 
down of the barriers between the purely religious and the purely secular. The 
restoration of religion to every-day industrial and political life is the object held 
in view by Professor Mathews. His English and his Elocution, therefore, his 
Hebrew and his Anglo-Saxon, his History and his Political Economy are all hand- 
maids to that study of Divinity which in the Middle Ages used to be called the 
mistress of the sciences. It again becomes the mistress with Professor Mathews. 
And he brings in all the other sciences to serve it. 
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An Expensive Blow-Out 


HEN the late Andrew H. Green was at the head of the public works 

of New York, in the days before the Bronx was a part of the city, 
he was bothered by road contractors, who would requisition a large amount of 
gravel for the roads they were to keep in repair and put only a small part 
of the gravel on the roads. The practice was to requisition about a thou- 
sand leads, put on a hundred loads and get vouchers for the thousand and 
cash them, much to the profit of all concerned—except the city. 

One day Green went on a tour of the Bronx. He knew a certain 
contractor had requisitioned a thousand loads of gravel for imme- 
diate use on a certain road two days before, and Green went up to 
look at the job. 

He found the road as bare of gravel as an asphalt pavement. He re- 
turned to his office and summoned the contractor. 

“You put a thousand loads of gravel on that road yesterday?” he 
inquired tentatively. 

“Yes, sir,”’ the contractor replied. ‘‘I put the whole thousand on, and 
spread it over the whole distance all shipshape.”’ 

“Now, see here!" shouted Green. ‘‘ You are lying, and you know you 
are lying. I went up there to-day and looked that job over. There 
isn't any more gravel on that road than there is on this floor.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Green!" protested the contractor. ‘‘How can you say such 
a thing? I put that gravel on there—honestly I did.” 

“Then why isn’t it there now?” 

‘Well, you see, Mr. Green, the winds are very high up in that part of the 
country, and it must have blowed away.”’ 
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SERIOUS AND FRIVOLOUS FACTS 


ABOUT THE GREAT AND THE NEAR GREAT 


When Hoke was Called 


REFORMED gambler, from Ohio, came to Washington when Hoke 

Smith was Secretary of the Interior, and told the late Harry Merrick, 
then the brilliant paragrapher on the Washington Post, that he wanted a 
job. He said he had forsaken all games of chance and wanted a chance to 
live an upright life. 

Merrick knew Hoke Smith very well and took his reformed friend over 
to the Interior Department to see if he could get him a place. Smith was 
glad to see Merrick and welcomed his friend cordially. 

Merrick stated the case. 

Smith listened attentively and then said: 

“T will do what I can for your friend, Mr. Merrick. I will look into the 
vacancies and see if I can place him. I would like to give him a place very 
much.”’ 

All this time the reformed gambler had been standing quietly, eying the 
Secretary. After Smith had finished he stepped forward and said 

“Now see here, Hoke, old boy. Tell me if this is right. If you kin give 
me a job, lemme know, but if you can’t, lemme know, too, for I can't 
afford no time to be stayin’ here in this sort of way dubbin’ around ona 
dead card.” 


No Choice 


EPRESENTATIVE JACOB BEIDLER, of Ohio, has a farmer con- 
stituent who was elected to the Ohio Legislature. He isa tine, honest 
old chap, with strict ideas as to right and wrong. 

During the session a bill of great interest to certain corporations came 
up. There were active lobbies for and against it 

One day a lobbyist called on the farmer and offered him a sum of money 
to vote for the bill. 

“Go away!” shouted the farmer. ‘You can't corrupt me. I'll vote 
against the bill.” 

‘“‘But,” replied the lobbyist, ‘if you will investigate, you will find that 
the other side is offering much more for votes against the biil than I am for 
it, and you will at once be under suspicion of having taken money from 
them.” 

‘“What can I do?” asked the perplexed farmer. 

‘I suggest that you stay away and do not vote at all.”’ 

The farmer stayed away. Next day the lobbyist met him and handed 
him five hundred dollars. 

‘*What’s this for?” roared the farmer. 

‘That's for staying away and not voting on that bill I was speaking to 
you about.” 

The farmer sank limply in his chair. 

“Great Heavens!”’ he said. ‘Ain't there no way a man can be honest? 


In Alien New York 


ORMER DELEGATE B.S. RODEY, of New Mexico, who has been 
appointed a judge by the President, was one of the most ardent 
advocates of Statehood for New Mexico 

He fought long and well. A few days before he left Congress, he was 
bewailing his sad fate. 

“It seems to me,”’ he said, ‘‘that the American people, or half of them, 
do not care anything about New Mexico, with her marvelous resources, and 
that the other half do not know where the Territory is. 

‘‘A friend of mine went to New York to buy some goods. He entered 
a big wholesale house and said he wanted to get some stuff for shipment 
to New Mexico. 

‘Without looking up from his work, the man he accosted said 

‘“*Export department on the second floor.’’’ 


It Pays to be Amiable 
A YOUNG man in the neckwear department of Marshall Field & Co., 


who had been with the firm but a short time, was one day waiting on 

a customer who seemed to be unusually hard to please. The would-be 
purchaser, who was a handsome, elderly man, tossed the ties about and 
seemed to desire any shade and style save those offered for his approval 
The salesman patiently displayed a varied assortment of the goods, deftly 
knotting the ties and holding them out to show the effect and the shimmer 
of the satin or the silk, searching through boxes for 
the desired colors, and, in spite of the somewhat 
captious manner ‘of the customer, never for a 
moment lost his smiling good-nature. Finally a half- 
dozen ties were selected, and, with waiting pencil, 
the clerk asked the usual question: 

“Cash or charge?”’ 

““Charge,’’ replied the gray-haired man. 

‘What name, please?” 

**Marshall Field.”’ 

The new salesman almost gasped with astonish- 
ment, and he probably does not know to this day 
that his subsequent promotion was owing to his 
sincere politeness and patient endeavor to serve his 
employer and to please his customer, who, of course, 
in this case proved to be one and the same person 
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Some Wonders of Science 


CIENCE .is wonderful; and doesn’t half know it. By 
far its greatest wonders appear, before it has dreamed 
of them, in the unscientific press. In a lay discussion of 
science, therefore, you can never be just sure that you are 
not some centuries ahead of science itself. Yet it is not 
characteristic of science to remain exactly tongue-tied 
over its achievements. For instance, you may have 
thought that this thing or that—the moral revolution in 
the United States or the war in the East —made the time 
notable. But the president of a British scientific associa- 
tion opines that the supreme distinction of the day arises 
from the circumstance that it is the one in which radium 
was discovered. This is, perhaps, an important thought. 
Detach your mind from ephemeral worries about your job 
and the rent and whether the boss is going to win the 
pending local election. Contemplate the fact that the 
solar system may endure a hundred million years longer 
than anybody supposed it would before radium was under- 
stood. Then you will see it is a blessing to live now rather 
than a generation ago, when, for all you could know, the 
sun would be going out like a burned candle in only a few 
million years. 

If you are an earthy soul and require sustenance of a 
more material nature, turn to the deliberations of several 
eminent surgeons who propose to correct moral and men- 
tal defects of children by the exercise of their art. An 
imagination so low that it is not susceptible to radio- 
activity may yet rise to comprehend the advantages of 
amputating vice and stupidity. Perhaps the emotion of 
hope thereby set up would be rather more powerful if 
surgery were a bit more positive than it is that it can cure 
corns—-that the results which are desired would always 
follow even the simplest of eperations; just as the most 
advanced triumphs of medicine, welcome as they are, 
would be still more encouraging if so much of the oldest 
ground were not pretty nearly as much a matter of guess 
and luck as ever. One gratefully and cheerfully acknowl- 
edges a large debt to science — but doesn’t like to see the 
account padded under his very eyes. 


As Russians See It 


HE disappointment of Russian Liberals over the com- 
parative apathy of the people of the United States in 
lending them material assistance arises from a very natural 
misconception, There are no Cossacks over here, no grand 
dukes, no censorship. There is a Constitution, universal 
suffrage, representative government, perfect political free- 
dom; moreover a degree of general physical well-being 
heretofore, in all probability, unknown in the world. A 
Russian may well wonder why so fortunate a people are 
not aroused to help his countrymen struggle for the most 
elementary rights —not understanding that, in spite of our 
immensely better position as compared with them, we are 
stili pretty full of our own troubles; that we find tyranny 
here, and are about as hot against it in its urbane, demo- 
cratic, sack-coated, politico-financial guise as they are 
against their aristocratic and homicidal bureaucracy. 
The Douma, in dissolving, called upon the people not to 
pay taxes which would be used for the patriotic purpose of 
cutting their own throats, nor to sanction a foreign loan to 
pay Cossacks to shoot them. To us this seems so very 
reasonable a proposition that it is difficult to understand 
how any people could fail to adopt it. The idea of sup- 
porting a Romanoff government is merely monstrous and 
incredible tous. Fifty years hence the idea of certain con- 
ditions of politics and business which obtained among us 
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almost unquestioned only yesterday will seem equally 
monstrous and incredible. When the Russians achieve 
elementary political freedom, which now looks to them 
like the end of desire, they will find they have still many 
wrongs to deal with. It is, of course, much better, on the 
whole, to have a corporation bribe your representative 
in the legislature, or to be tricked out of your business 
by a trust, than it is to be sent to Siberia for disparaging 
a duke, or to be shot for presenting a petition to the head 
of the state. Also, on the whole, destroying a political 
tyranny makes any business or economic tyranny look 
all the more obnoxious. The fight for complete and 
perfect liberty goes on. 


Zola the Poet 


T LAST Zola has his day: he has been buried in the 
great Pantheon from which all those ‘‘ Immortals” 
that refused him membership in the Academy will be 
forever excluded. This triumph is accorded him, how- 
ever, not because he was a great novelist, the founder of 
a new “school,” with revolutionary ideas about literary 
art for which he fought hard the best part of his life. 
Zola thought that he was a tremendous realist, the first 
real one the world has ever seen, the first writer to paint 
life as it actually is without any distortion, any varnish. 
He was the originator of the ‘‘document’’ method, which 
has influenced many modern story-tellers. Yet in spite 
of all his ‘‘documents,” and his scientific theories, he 
never succeeded in giving the illusion of real life to any of 
his stories. Nobody thinks nowadays that the colossal 
pictures of the Rougon-Macquart books, full of dirt and 
dreary detail, are as a whole anything like the experience 
of life known to any human being. The facts may be 


correct, but the mixing of them was somehow wrong. 
No! Zola was a great poet, partly mad. His big books 


are epic poems about life, the good and the evil of it, 
chiefly the evil. They contain great conceptions, great 
pictures, terrible pictures: but they never compete with 
life itself. And Zola the man was anything but the cool- 
headed scientist he thought himself to be; he was the 
emotional dreamer, the man who could feel the shame of 
the Dreyfus crime, who had the courage to defy a whole 
nation wrought to a mad fury. It is the soul that could 
ery, ‘‘J’accuse/’’ that has been honored by a burial 
among the national heroes of France. 


Inharmonious Harmony 


WORLDruled entirely by clear reason would be a pleas- 
ant place—provided it was our own reason that pre- 
vailed. We are moved to this reflection by noticing that, 
as usual, the most laudable attempts to secure political har- 
mony are achieving their end only after one faction or the 
other has been soundly whipped. The first word from Mr. 
Bryan that admits his chieftainship of the Democratic party 
is a call for harmony —which, he eloquently urges, may be 
most expeditiously and completely secured if the national 
committeeman to whom the word is addressed will in- 
stantly resign his office, thereby tacitly confessing that, 
as Mr. Bryan alleges, he secured the position by fraud and 
is not a fit person for honest Democrats to associate with. 
The Nebraskan adds that his personal relations with the 
committeeman have been kindly. This enables him to 
say, without the imputation of personal malice, that his 
presence on the committee is disgraceful, and to point out 
that he has it in his power to render his party a distin- 
guished service —by promptly kicking himself downstairs 
and thereby relieving his beloved fellow-Democrats from 
the painful necessity of performing that office for him 
as Mr. Bryan requests them to do in case the committee- 
man prove obdurate to candid, gentle persuasion. 

The committeeman himself is reasonable enough; but 
all the reasons he can see prompt him to decline his chief's 
invitation; and he even suspects that Mr. Bryan's other- 
wise open and impartial mind has been poisoned against 
him because he is an Irishman. He cannot, as a faithful 
Democrat, promote the introduction of bigoted race- 
prejudices into the party policies. On the whole, the 
situation is far less harmonious than it was before—not- 
withstanding the good faith of both sides. . 

We have noticed, with much regret, that a call for har- 
mony in politics is almost always promptly followed by a 
eall for the police. The olive-branch seems to be prick- 
lier than the thistle. 


The Vanishing Balance 


EALING with economic statistics will sometimes pro- 

duce satisfactory results, if one goes at it painstak- 
ingly enough. For example, the grand statistical mystery 
of the balance of trade seems, at length, fairly to have been 
solved. In the last five fiscal years our exports have ex- 
ceeded our imports (including gold and silver) in the tidy 
sum of $2,328,000,000. After all allowance for interest 
and freights paid abroad and money spent by traveling 
Americans, there remains at least a thousand million 
dollars which Europe must still owe us, according to 
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the face of the returns. 
doesn’t owe us anything. 

On the contrary, we owe her. What has become of this 
missing billion dollars or so? Could some one have mis- 
laid it in an absent-minded moment? Did Mr. Rogers, 
perhaps, find it at large and benevolently assimilate it? 
Statistical economists have long puzzled over this prob- 
lem. The more advanced among them are now coming to 
a reassuring conclusion that the thousand million has not 
been lost at all—for the simple reason that it never existed. 

Everything shipped out of the country is recorded at 
the customs-houses, with a sworn statement of its value 
‘according to the actual cost thereof, or the value which 
it truly bears in this port at this time.”” Exporters, there- 
fore, commonly give the full home-market price of the 
goods; but the prices that the goods actually fetch when 
sold abroad may be quite another matter. One expert 
ventures the opinion that the price shown in the customs- 
house manifest averages twenty-five per cent. above the 
price at which the goods are actually sold—which is a 
rather suggestive contribution to our too scanty stock of 
knowledge concerning the effect of the tariff in enabling 
the foreign consumer to buy our goods cheaper than we 
can buy them at home. 

If this opinion is correct, our exported manufactured 
goods last year actually brought $150,000,000 less than 
the figure reported by the Treasury Department —which 
helps considerably in explaining what becomes of the 
balance of trade. Not infrequently we find our way out 
of a deep statistical difficulty by discovering that the 
statistics are all wrong. 


A Trust that Has to Be 


O HATE a trust is a very natural human emotion, for 
a trust, if it is a success, must act with a certain arbi- 
trariness. The fire-insurance trust, especially just now 
when it is advancing rates, experiences its share of this 
natural mental bias; yet the fact seems to be that it can 
neither save itself from being a trust nor avoid raising 
rates, and there is an element of unfairness in denouncing, 
because they are trusts, those several businesses which have 
to be trusts to succeed at all. 

The effort in modern business is to eliminate hazard. 
Hence the fire-insurancecompany. But the fire-insurance 
business itself is completely at the mercy of hazard. Pos- 
sibly there is a law of averages in fire losses; but human 
experience so far has given no clew to it. San Francisco’s 
insurance record has been excellent; yet the losses there 
in two days exceeded all the losses in the country in 1905, 
and wiped out fifty-five per cent. of the companies’ avail- 
able funds. The great Chicago fire of 1871 was followed 
next year by a great Boston fire. If the companies were 
not in a trust—if they subjected themselves to the drains 
of competition by permitting agents to cut rates—they 
would not be strong enough to withstand these extraor- 
dinary shocks when they befall. They advanced rates in 
New York and Philadelphia on account of the San Francisco 
losses; but New York and Philadelphia may, next year, 
need to draw upon premiums collected in San Francisco to 
meet extraordinary losses of their own. In short, despite all 
the common-law theories of the legislators, it seems plain 
that if this business were not a trust it wouldn’t be much 
good to anybody. Accepting this conclusion may be un- 
palatable politically, but plenty of good medicine tastes bad. 


But, as a matter of fact, Europe 


**Academic” 


S A FAVORITE term of reproach it would be hard to 
beat the word ‘“‘academic.’"’ When an American wishes 
to settle his antagonist with a sneer, he accuses him or his 
ideas of being ‘‘academic’’: he means by this unpractical, 
foolish, womanish, beneath the attention of a real man. 
Thus ‘‘academic "’ is the final word from our practical 
statesmen when any measure designed merely for the 
public good is under discussion. Rate-regulation was aca- 
demic until the people of the country made the Senate see 
a great light. Until very recently the pure food move- 
ment had been entirely ‘“‘academic”’ for ten years, and 
may become so again at any moment. For a generation 
or more, civil service reform was purely ‘‘academic’’—a 
pleasant pastime in ideals. 

It is odd that, in a country which makes such prodigious 
efforts for education, the worst term of contempt should 
denote that quality which education is supposed to give 
the quality of disinterestéd and impersonal inquiry into 
truth. It would seem to prove that, in spite of all the money 
we spend on schools and colleges, as a people we have no 
earthly use for education. Weare afraid of ‘theories’ and 
‘ideals.’ Although a few of our university presidents 
command a tolerant respect when they speak in public, a 
college professor was never known tosit in Congress — unlike 
the state of things in every European country, not except- 
ing the Russian Douma. The American attitude is that a 
college professor, or any person in the profession of educa- 
tion, thereby shows his unfitness for men’s affairs. Instead 
of the cap and gown he should wear petticoats as the badge 
of his estate. 
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THE FIGHTING CHANC 


X1V— Concluded 
GHAST, they turned in 
the darkness, peering 
toward the lighted space beyond. Leroy Mortimer, 
his face shockingly congested, stood unsteadily balancing 
there, confronting his wife, who sat staring at him in 
horror. At the same instant Plank rose and laid a hand 
on Mortimer’s shoulder, but Mortimer shook him off with 
a warning oath. 

“You and I will settle with each other to-morrow!"’ he 
said thickly, pointing a puffy finger at Plank. ‘ You'll 
find me at the Algonquin Trust. Do you hear? That's 
where you'll settle this matter —in the president’s office!” 
He stood swaying and jeering at Plank, repeating loudly: 
**In Quarrier’s office! Understand? That's where you'll 
settle up! See?” 

Leila, white face quivering, shrank as though he had 
struck her, and he turned on her again, grinning: ‘As for 
you, you come home! And that'll be about all for yours.” 

‘Are you insane, to make a scene like this?’’ whispered 
Plank. 

But Mortimer swung on him insultingly: 

‘**That’s about all from you, too!”’ he said. 
you coming?” 

He stepped heavily toward her; but Plank’s sudden 
crushing grip was on his fat arm above the elbow, and he 
emitted a roar of surprise and pain. 

**Don’t touch him! Don’t, in Heaven’s name!” stam- 
mered Leila, as Plank, releasing him, stepped back beside 
her chair. ‘Can't you see that 1 must go with him! | 
I must go.” She cast one terrified glance around her, 
where scores of strange faces met hers; and at every table 
people were standing up to see better. 

Plank, who had dropped Mortimer’s arm as the latter 
emitted his bellow of amazement, stepped toward him 
again, dropping his voice as he spoke: 

‘You go! Do you hear?” he said quietly. 
what you ask me, to-morrow! 
you'll go now _ 

‘You come—do you hear!”’ snarled Mortimer, turning 
on his wife, who had already risen. “If you don’t I'll 
make a row here that you'll never hear the end of as long 
as you live! And there'll be nothing to talk over in 
Quarrier's office, if I do.” 

Leila looked at Plank, rose, and moved swiftly toward 
the veranda steps, her head resolutely lowered, the burning 
shame flaming in her face. Mortimer cast one triumphant 
glance at Plank, then waddled unsteadily after his wife. 

‘“‘Hold on,” he growled; “I’veacarhere! I'll drive you 
back —wait! Here it is! Here we are!’’ And to Quar- 
rier’s machinist he said: ‘‘ You get into the tonneau. I 
want to show Mrs. Mortimer what night-driving is. Do 
you hear? I tell you I’m going to drive this machine and 
show you how!” 

Leila scarcely heard him. She obeyed the impulse of 
his hand on her arm, and mounted to the seat, staring 
straight ahead of her with dazed and straining eyes that 
saw nothing. 

Then Mortimer clambered to his seat, and, without an 
instant’s warning, opened up and seized the wheel. 

Unprepared, the machinist attempted to swing aboard, 
missed his footing in the uncertain light, and fell sprawl- 
ing on the gravel. Plank saw him from the veranda and 
instantly vaulted the rail to the lawn below. 

**You fool!’’ yelled Mortimer, looking around, ‘‘ what 
do you think you'll do?’”’ And he clapped on full speed 
as Plank made a leap for the car and missed. 


Leila, are 


’ 


“T'll do 


I will do what you ask, if 
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Mortimer laughed, and turned his head to look back, 
and the next instant wrench the 
steering-wheel from its roots. There was a blinding glare 
of light, a scream, and the great machine bounded into the 
air full length, turned completely over, and lay across a 
flower-bed partly on one side. 

Something was afire, too. Men were rushing from the 
verandas, women screamed and stood up wringing their 
hands; a mounted policeman came galloping through the 
darkness ; pec ple shouted Throw on it 
shovels, for God's sake! Lift that tonneau! There's a 
woman under it.’ 

But they were mistaken, for Leila lay at the foot of the 
slope, one little bloody hand clutching the dead grass 
and Plank knelt beside her, giving his orders quietly to 


somethirg seemed to 


sand ! Get 


those who came running down the hill from the roadway 
above, which was now fiercely illuminated by burning 
gasoline. At last they got sand enough to quench 
the fire and men sufficient to lift the weight from the 


dead man’s neck and drag what was left of him on to 
the grass. 

**Don’t look,” whispered Siward, drawing Sylvia back 

He and she both had put their shoulders to the tonneau 
along with the others; and now they stood there together 
in the shifting lantern-light, sickened, shivering under the 
summer stars, staring at the gathering crowd around that 
shapeless lump on the grass 

Plank passed them, walking improvised 
stretcher, calm, almost smiling, as Sylvia sprang forward 
with a little sob of inquiry. 

“There’s the doctor, over there 


beside an 


that man is a doctor 


he knows,”’ repeated Plank with studied deliberation, look 
ing down at Leila’s deathly face He says it’s all right 
he says he'll get a candle, and that he can tell by the 


flame's effect on the pupils of the eyes what exactly is the 
matter. No”’ 
through the crowd which eddied from the dead man to 
the stretcher—‘‘ No, there is not broken. She is 
stunned, that’s all; she fell inthe shrubbery. We'll have 
an ambulance here pretty quick. Stephen,” using his first 
name unconsciously, ‘‘won't you look out for Sylvia? 
I'm going back on the ambulance. If you'll find some- 
body to drive my machine, | wish you would take Sylvia 
back. No, | don’t want you to drive, Stephen—if you 
don’t mind. Get that machinist, please. I’m rattled, 
and I don’t want you to drive.” 

Leila lay on the stretcher, her bloodless face upturned 
to the stars. Beyond, under a blanket, something els« 
lay very still on the lawn. 

Plank beckoned a policeman and whispered to him 

Then far away in the darkness, a distant clamor grew 
on the night air, nearer, nearer. 

Plank, standing beside the stretcher, raised his head, 
listening to the ambulance arriving at full speed 


to Siward beside him, pressing forward 


a bone 


XV 
N SEPTEMBER, her marriage to Siward excitingly 
imminent, Sylvia had been seized with a passion for 
wholesale and rigid self-chastisement. All that had been 
so materially desirable to her life, all that she had hereto- 
fore worshiped, in and belonging to her own world, she 
now denied. Down went the miniature golden calf from 
the altar in her private shrine, its tiny, crashing fall making 








throug! 
out her world and the planet 


considerable racket 


and satellites adjacent to that 


section of the social ystem which he had lor g been 
expected to dominate 

rhe spectacle of their youthful ruler-elect in sackcloth 
as the future bride of a business man had more than dis 
concerted them rhe amazing announcement of Quar 


rier’s engagement to Agatha C; 
rendering in one 


s stupefied the elect 
and void the thon 
sand petty plans ar d plots, intrigues and 


which future social ¢ 





harrowing inst: 





schemes, up n 


been based 


mstructions had 


The grief and amazement of Major Belwether, alread 
distracted by his non-participation, through his own fa 
in Plank’'s cons dation of Amalgamated with Inter 
County, Was pitiable to the verge of the unpleasant 
Like panic-stricken rabbits, his thoughts ran in circles, 


and he skipped in their wake, scurrying from Quarrier to 
Harrington, Harrington to Plank, from Plank to 


Siward, in distracted hope of recovering his equilibrium 


from 





and squatting safely somewhere in somebody's luxuri 
antly perpetual cabbage-patch. He even squeezed under 
the fence and hopped humbly about old Peter Caithness, 
who suddenly assumed monumental portions among 
those who had so long tolerated hin 

But Quarrier coldly drove him away, and the increasing 


crowds besieging poor, bewildered old Peter Caithness trod 
upon the Major, and there was nothing for him to do but 
back to his ish heap and huddle there, 
squeaking pitifully 
As for Grace Ferrall, she lost no 
Agatha publicly to her bo turned furiously on Quar 
rier in private, and for the first time in her life permitted 


to scuttle own br 


time in tears, but took 


om 


herself the luxury of telling him exactly what she thought 
of him 

‘‘You had your chance,” she said but you are all 
surface! There's nothing to you but soft beard and mar 
curing, and the reticence of stupidity! Ihe rl for 


you—and you couldn't hold on to her! The one chance of 





your life-—and it’s escaped you, leaving a tuft of pompa 
dour hair and a pair of woman’s eyes protruding from the 
golden dust-! our father buried ! Ne i'd 
better sit there and let it cover your mouth, and try to 
breathe through your nos« Avatha looking for a new 
sensatior she’s tried everything, now she 

you, that’s all. She will be an invaluable leader, Howard, 
and we shall not yawn, I assure you But, oh! the chanee 
you've lost, for lack of a drop of red | 1, and a barber to 
give you the beard of a man! 

Which merely deepened the fear and hatred which Quar 
rier had entertained for his pretty « n from the depths 
of his silk-wadded cradle As for Kemp Ferrall, now 
third vice-president of Inter-Count he only laughed 
with the tolerance lar r ifet and, | King at 
Quarrier through the pickets of the financial fence, not 
only forgot how close his escape had been, but, being a 
busy and progré e young man, beg ider how 
he might ultimately extract a little profit from the ¢ 
pensive tenant of the inclosure 

Grace made the journey to town to express herself freely 


the girl’s 


abruptly, and all she could 


but when she saw Sylvia 


radiant beauty checked her 


for Sylvia's benefit 


Say 

‘*My dear! my dear, I knew you would do it! 
you would fling him on his head. It’s in your blood 
little jade! You little jilt! You minx of a baggage! | 
knew you'd behave like all the women of your race! 


was 
I knew 
j you 
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Sylvia held Mrs. Ferrall’s pretty face 
impressively between both her hands. 

‘Oh,” said Mrs. Ferrall, ‘I'll never med- 
dle again —and the entire world may marry 
and take the consequences!’’ Then she 
drove to the Santa Regina, where Marion 
was to join her in her return to Shotover; 
and she was already trying to make up her 
disturbed mind as to which might prove 
the more suitable for Marion—Captain 
Voucher, gloomily recovering from his 
defeat by Quarrier, or Billy Fleetwood, who 
didn't want to marry anybody. 

in the meanwhile, Siward’s new duties as 
second vice-president of Inter-County had 
given him scant leisure for open-air con- 

valescence. He was busy with Plank; he 
was also busy with the private investiga- 
tion stirred up at the Patroons’ Club and 
the Lenox, and which was slowly but inevi- 
tably resulting in clearing him, so that his 
restoration to good standing and full mem- 
bership remained now only a matter of 
formal procedure. 

So Siward was becoming a very busy man 
among men; and Plank, still carrying on 
his broad shoulders burdens unbearable 
by any man save such a man as he, shook 
his heavy head, and ordered Siward into the 
open. And Siward, who had learned 
pe y, obeyed. 

But September had nearly ended, when 
Leila, in Plank's private car, attended by 
Siward and Sylvia and two trained nurses, 
arrived at the Fells. The nurses— Plank’s 
idea — were a surprise to Leila; and the day 
after her arrival at the Fells she dismissed 
them, got out of bed, and dressed and came 
downstairs ali alone, on a pair of sound, 
though faltering, legs 

Sylvia and Siward were in the music- 
room, very busily figuring out the probable 
cost of a house in that section of the city 
east of Park Avenue, where the newly- 
married imprudent are forming colonies—a 
just punishment for those reckless brides 
who marry for love, and are obliged to drive 
over two car-tracks to reach their wealthy 
friends and relatives of the Golden Zone 

And Leila, in her pretty invalid’s gown 1 of 
lace, stood silently at the music-room door, 
watching them. Her thick, dark hair was 
braided, and leoped up under a black bow 
behind: and she looked like a curious and 
impertinent schoolgirl peeping at them 
there through the crack of the door, bending 
forward, her joined hands flattened between 
her knees, 

“Oh,” she said at length, in a frankly dis- 
appointed voice, ‘‘is that all you do when 
your chaperon is ab ae 

“Angel! cried Sylvia, springing up, 
‘how in the world did you ever manage to 
come downstairs ? 

“On the usual number of feet. If you 
think it's very gay up there - ’ She laid 
her hands in Sylvia's, and looked at Siward 
with all the old mocke ry in her e yes eyes 
which slanted a little at the corners, 
Japanese-wise: ‘Stephen, you are growing 
posi itively plump. You'd better not do that 
until Sylvia marries you. Look at him, 
dear! He's getting all smooth in the 

cheeks, like a horrid undergraduate boy!” 

She released one hand and greeted Si- 
ward ‘Thank you,” she said serenely, 
replying to his inquiry, ‘I am perfectly 
well. You pay me no complimer it when you 
ask me, after you have seen me.” And to 
; looking at her white flannels: 
“What have you been playing? What do 
you find to do with yourself, Sylvia, with 
that plump, sunburned boy at your heels 
all day iong? Are there no men about ?”’ 

One's coming to-day,” said Sylvia, 
laughing; and slipping her arm around 
Leila’s waist she strolled with her out 
through the tall glass doors to the terrace, 
with a backward glance of airy dismissal for 
Siward. 

Plank had wired from New York, the 
night before, that he was coming; in 
another hour he would be there. Leila 
knew it perfectly well, and she looked into 
the wickedly expressive young face of the 
girl beside her, eves soft but unsmiling. 

‘Child, child,” she murmured, ‘‘ you do 
not know how much of a man a man can 
De 


Sylvia, 


Yes, I do!”’ said Sylvia hotly. 

Leila smiled. Hush, you little silly! 
I've taiked Stephen and praised Stephen 
to you for days and days, and the moment I 
dare mention another man you fly at me, 
hair on end!” 

‘Oh, Leila, Iknowit! J’m perfectly mad 
about him, that’s all. But don’t you think 
he is looking like himself again? And, 
Leila, isn’t he strangely attractive?—I 
don't mean just because | happen to be in 
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love with him— but give me a perfectly cold 
and unbiased opinion, dear, because there 
is simply no use in a girl’s blinding herself 
to facts, or in ignoring certain fixed laws of 
symmetry, which it is perfectly obvious 
that Mr. Siward fulfills in those well- known 
and estab lishe d proportions which 
‘Sylvia!’’ 
‘What ?” she asked, startled. 
“Nothing. Only for two solid weeks 


“Of course, 





if you are not interested 


“But I am, child—I am!—desperately 
interested! He is handsome! I knew him 
be fore you did, and I thought so then!”’ 

“Did you?” said Sylvia, troubled. 

“Yes, I did. When I wore short skirts I 
kissed him, too!”’ 

“Did you? W-what did he wear?”’ 

‘“‘Knickerbockers, _ silly! You don’t 
think he was still in the cradle, do you? I’m 
not so aged as that /”’ 

‘I missed a great deal in my childhood,” 
said Sylvia naively. 

‘By not knowing Stephen? Pooh! He 
used to pinch me, and then we'd put out 
our tongues in mutual derision. Once —- 

‘Stop!”’ said Sylvia faintly. ‘‘And any- 
how, you probably taught him. 

Look at him as he saunters across the law n, 
Leila —/oek at him!” 

‘Well? I see him.’ 

‘Isn't he almost an ideal?” 

‘‘He is. He certainly is, dear. 

“Do you think he walks as though he 
we re pe rfe Cc tly well?”’ 

“We ‘ll, I don’ t know,” said Leila thought- 
fully. ‘‘Sometimes people whose walk is a 
gracefully languid saunter develop adipose 
tissue after forty. i 

“Nonsense! Really, Leila, do you think 
he walks like a perfectly well man? 

‘He ma y be coming down with whooping- 
cough—— 

Sylvia rose indignantly, but Leila pulled 
her back to the sun-warmed marble bench: 

‘‘A girl in love loses her sense of humor 
temporarily. Sit down, you little vixen!” 

f ila, you ~— at everything when I 
don’ t feel like 

‘I’m not in i and that’s why. 

‘**You are in love!” 

Leila looked at her, then under her 
breath: ‘‘In love, am I—with the whole 
young world ringing with the laughter I had 
forgotten the very sound of? Do you call 
that love?—-with the sea and sky laughing 
back at me, and the wind in my ears fairly 
tremulous with laughter? Do you, who 
look out upon the pretty world so seriously 
through those sea-blue eyes of yours, think 
that / can be in love?”’ 

‘Oh, Leila, a girl's happiness is serious 
enough, isn’t it? Dear, it frightens me! 
I was so close to losing it—once.”’ 

‘I lost mine,” said Leila, closing her eyes 
fora moment. ‘‘I shall not sigh if I find 
it again.” 

They sat there in the sun, Leila’s hand 
lying idly in Sylvia's, the soft sea-wind 
stirring their hair, and in their ears the 
thunderous undertone of the mounting sea. 

‘*Look at Stephen!’’ murmured Sylvia, 
her enraptured eyes following him as he 
strolled hatless and coatless along the cliff’s 
edge, the sun glimmering on his short hair, 
a tall, slim, well-coupled, strongly-knit 
shape against the sky and sea 

But Leila’s quick ear had caught a sig- 
nificant sound from the gravel drive behind 
her, and she stood up, a delicious color 
tinting her face. 

‘Are you going in?” asked Sylvia. 
Then she, too, heard the subdue . whirring 
of a motor from the front of the house, and 
she looked at Leila as she turned and 
recrossed the terrace, walking slowly but 
erect, her pretty head held high. 

Then Sylvia faced the sea again and 
presently descended the terrace, crossing 
the long lawn toward the headland, where 
Siward stood looking out across the water. 

Leila, from the music-room, watched her 
then she heard Plank’s voice, and his step 
on the stair. and she called out to him gayly: 

: downstairs, thank you. How 
dared od send me those foolish nurses!” 

She was laughing when he came into the 
room, standing there erect, head high, a 
brilliant color in her cheeks; and she 
offered him both hands which he took 
between his own, holding them strongly, 
and looking into her face with steady, 
questioning eyes. 

‘Well?” she said, still smiling, but her 
searlet under-lip trembled a little; then: 
‘Yes, you may say what you wish— what 
I—I wish you to say. . . There can 
be no harm in talking about it. But—will 


” 


” 


you be very gentle with me? 
m-make me cry; I h-have—I am t-trying 
to remember how it feels to laugh once 


more. 


Sylvia, lying i in ‘the hot sci on the tiny 
crescent beach under the cliffs, listened 
gravely to Siward’s figures, as, notebook 
in hand, he went over the real-estate 


problem, commenting thoughtfully as he 
discussed the houses offered. 

“Twenty by a hundred and two; good 
rear, north side of the street —next door to 
the Tommy Barclays, you know, Sylvia; 
only they’re asking forty-two-five.’ 

“That is an outrage!’’ said Sylvia 


seriously; ‘‘ besides, I remember there was 
a wretched cellar, and only a butler’s pantry 
extension. I’d much rather have that little 
house in Sixty-fourth Street, where the 
Fetherbraynes live—next house on the 
west, you know. Then we can pull it down 
and build—when we want to.” 

‘“We won’t be able to afford to build for 
a while, you know,” said Siward doubtfully. 

‘‘What do we care, dear? We'll have 
millions of things to do, anyway, and what 
is the use of building?” 

‘*As many things to do as that ?”’ he said, 
looking over his notebook with a smile. 

‘More! Are we not just beginning to 
live, and open our eyes, silly? Listen: 


Don’t | 


Books, books, books, from top to bottom , 


of the house, that is what I want first of 
all except my piano.” 

**Do let us have a little plumbing, dear,” 
he said so seriously that for a fraction of a 
second she was on the verge of taking him 
seriously. 

**Why extravagant plumbing when books 
furnish sufficient circulation for the flow 
of soul, dear?’’ she retorted gravely. 


‘‘Nobody we know will ever come to see | 


us if they think we read books.” 

‘Isn’t it delightful!’’ sighed Sylvia. 
“We're going to become frumps! I 
mustn't forget the blue stockings for my 
trousseau, dear. I'll need them when we 
read Henry James to each other.” 

Siward, resting his weight on one hand, 
laughed, and looked out at the surf drench- 
ing the reefs with silver. 

‘To think,”’ he said, ‘‘that I could ever 
have been enough afraid of the sea to hate 
it! After all, at low tide the reef is always 
there in the same place and none the worse 
for the drenching. ry that surf only shows 
how strong a rock can be.’ 

He smiled, and ieeed to look at Sylvia; 
and she lay there, silent, blue eyes looking 
back into his. Suddenly they glimmered 
with tears, and she stretched out both arms, 
drawing his head down to hers convulsively, 
her quivering mouth crushed against his lips. 
Then she rose to her knees, to her feet, 
dazed, brushing the tears from her eyes. 

‘To think—to think,”’ she stammered, 
“that I might have let you face the world 
alone! Dearest, dearest, we must fight 
a good fight. The sea is always there- 
always, always there!” 

He looked straight into her eyes, fear- 
lessly, tenderly, and she looked back with 
the divine, untroubled gaze of a child, lay- 
ing her slender, sun-tanned hands in his. 

And, deep in his body, as he stood 
there, he heard the low challenge of his soul 
on guard; and he knew that the Enemy 
listened 

(THE END) 


Two Drawbacks 


F ALL the auctioneers who have swayed 

the hammer, from the days of Augustus 
Cwsar to the present time, the most famous 
was George Pot 9 of London. Toa fine 
person, we are told, he added mind, edu- 
cation, and a rare knowledge of men. He 
made the sale of a library a continuous 
literary lecture. Possessing rare elocu- 
tionary gifts; reading with exquisite taste 
passages from the books he was selling, 
with brief biographies and criticisms of their 
authors; reciting hexameters from Greek 
and Roman classics, and reading passages 
from humorous writers with a tone and air 
so ludicrous as to set the room in a roar of 
laughter, he often won higher prices for 
books than those obtained at the shops. 
An amusing example of his adeuitnen in 
extolling an estate is the language with 
which he once closed a highly-colored de- 
scription of one he was selling. For a few 
moments he paused, and then said: 

‘And now, gentlemen, having given a 
truthful description of this magnificent 
estate, candor compels me to allow that it 
has two drawbacks: the litter of the rose- 
leaves and the noise of the nightingales.”’ 
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The Quest of the Colonial 


By ROBERT AND ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 
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A Fireplace Chair Restored at Home from 
Complete Wreckage 


T IS not asif the dictum of Miles Standish 
about doing a thing one’s self could 
always be applied to putting into good 

condition old haaiur that has suffered 
fromage anduse. Often, and perhapsgener- 
ally, if one wants an article of furniture well 
repaired, the best way is to send it to an 
expert craftsman. But, onthe other hand, 
there are a great many things which one can 
do one’s self, and which it is convenient and 
advantageous, as well as economical, to do. 
The cultivation of a certain handiness and 
adaptability in regard to old furniture tends 
to increase the enjoyment of the collector. 

‘‘Now, what are you going to do with 
that?” asked a friend, as he looked at an old 
and shabby wooden chair of perhaps no 
older than 1815, whose top rail was missing 
from the back, leaving curving, hornlike 
projections above the middle slat and the 
slender spokes. Our friend smiled as he 
asked the question, and there was the sug- 
gestion of gentle scoff in his voice. 

In truth, there was not a promising out- 
look for filling the gap where that top slz . 
ought to be (slats, it should be said, are strip 
running horizontally across a chair back 
while a splat is the piece running ve rtically 
from top to bottom in the middle), for we 
knew from the mate of the chair that a new 
slat would be hard to make. For one rea- 
son, it would have to be bent on a difficult 
curve, and unless made precisely right it 
would look decidedly unattractive. 

Ne looked at it thoughtfully. ‘‘You 
mean that it is a subject for the scrap- 
heap?”’ 

“Well, you’ve got to get a scrap-heap 
some day,” he responded airily, ‘‘and you 
may as Well begin with this old chair —like 
those early Ohio settlers, you know, that 
took a nonogenarian along to begin the 
cemetery with.” 

In the face of this friendly taunt we were 
bound to make use of that chair. And, 
when the idea came, it was, like many 
another illuminative idea, extremely sim- 
ple. The curving projections were sawed 
off, close above the middle slat. The knobs 
were planed and smoothed into a receding 
curve. Then, as the chair had always been 
a painted one, it was sandpapered, and 
painted a cream white, and placed in front 
of a dressing-table; and guests have used 
it there and expressed their wonder that 
there should be such a fetching, short- 
backed chair. 

Before one can really come to the love of 
meee he must patiently and personally 
handle it till he has patiently and personally 
learned it. 

You are, say, more or less hazy in regard 
to the actual construction and merits of a 
Chippendale chair. Well, after first catch- 
ing the chair, choosing a shabby one that 
needs general restoration and polishing, 
take a stout, broad-bladed knife and begin 
to scrape. Hold the edge of the knife to the 
wood at right angles and draw steadily 





toward you. The chair, in its checkered 
career, has probably had several coats of 
varnish and possibly a coat of paint. Work 
hard, and see that every particle of this 
coating falls to the floor. No injury will 
come to the wood if you use care. Good 
mahogany seems glad to be scraped, and is 
not easily scratched or raised in shavings, 
when the knife is heavy and straight and the 
strokes even, and if there are no digging 
motions. Instead of a knife glass is used 
by some, but it easily scratches the wood. 

As the chair is cleared to the wood, and 
you thus become on intimate terms with it, 
you willincreasingly realize that the patient, 
personal touch is causing you to whe in to 
the full every point of outline and beauty. 
As each corner is finished you will notice 
not only the curves but the mode of con- 
struction; as you work on, over the curves 
of the perforated splat and the shape of the 
stalwart legs, you will begin to understand 
a Chippendale chair; you will see why this 
cabinet-maker of St. Martin’s Lane could 
give his name to a school of design, as the 
monarchs of France, on their side of the 
Channel, gave theirs. As the American 
dealers of to-day patter of Chippendale and 
Heppelwhite ood Sheraton, and perhaps 
even of that Shearer whose fame was almost 
lost in the glory of his rivals, so, in the shops 
of Paris, the dealers’ talk is punctuated with 
the famous Quatorze and Quinze and Seize. 

By the time you have your chair scraped 
and clean, you have not only learned the 
merits of construction, but you have discov- 
ered the faults and weaknesses that time 
has brought to your specimen. 

Even the beginner can do many things 
toward restoration, and it is a peculiarly 
keen pleasure to see a battered treasure re- 
turn to beauty under one’s own hands. A 
table-top comes to mind as one of the 
things that yielded some of these thrills. 
It had seven marks, round and sunken, 
where the wood was crushed by sharp 
blows, apparently from a hammer. An 
old cabinet-maker had told us how to raise 
such dents, anc we followed his directions 
although with misgivings as to success. 
Water was dropped in each depression; 
blotting-paper was laid over it, and a warm 
flatiron, not so warm as to scorch the wood, 
was placed over each blotting-paper. The 
old cabinet-maker had smiled queerly when 
he said that it would need many applica- 
tions. For a whole day, each time those 
irons were found cool, more water was ap- 
plied, with a blotter and another mildly 
warm iron. Slowly, magic was done; 
slowly the wood swelled and rose! For- 
tunately, no wood was missing. The blows 
had merely sunk into the table without 
breaking it. Moisture and heat gradually 
swelled the sunken fibre and it resumed its 
old smooth surface, while at the same time 
there was no effect whatever upon the wood 
surrounding the dents, which therefore 
remained level and smooth. 

The most effective way to treat fine 
woods, after they have been scraped clean 
and repaired, is by means of what is 
known as French polishing. And French 
polishing may be done at one’s own home, 
with keen orm in the result of one’s 
efforts, and, it may be added, with a very 
considerable fin: incial saving, for it isan ex- 
pensive kind of work to have done. It isa 
fascinating art to understand, and one 
known to few except professional workers. 
And here is how it is done. 

Let us pres ume that the article to be pol- 
ished is of mahogany —and yet, except for 
very slight modifications called for by ques- 
tions of coloring and filling, the rules will fit 
almost any wood. 

First, the piece of mahogany, after it is 
scraped to the wood, is rubbed with pow- 
dered pumice-stone and boiled linseed oil 
rubbed hard and long with a rough woolen 
rag, such as a piece of ingrain carpet or 
horse-blanket. Seeing a workman in the 
Rue St. Antoine at this very work, and 
examining his rubber, we found that he had 
a stone within it to give a hardness to the 
pressure of the cloth and oil and pumice- 
stone upon the wood. Since then, with us, 





POLISHING AT HOME 
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Rear View of the Fireside Chair Restored 














a stone is used and it is certainly an aid to 
efficacy. The beauty of the finished work 
depends upon the smoothness given the 
wood by this rubbing 
But veneered wood must not be thus 
rubbed, for it would soften the glue, nor 
does veneer need it, for the wood chosen for 
veneer is usually very smooth and close- 
graine » Wood which has been well cared 
for and is unmarred under the old polish 
does not need this pre lir inary work to be 
long continued, forthe effect of the pumice- 
stone and oil of years ago has not been lost. 
Should a soft place appear where some 
inferior piece of wood has been used, apply 
a coat of glue and water and leave until dry. 
This will harden the grain of the wood. 
Crevices should be filled with a cement of 
beeswax and resin and vermilion, heated 
together, and run into the hole with a warm 
chisel. Should a depression be found in an 
otherwise smooth surface, as is frequently 
the case at the centre of a knotty and gor- 
geous part of the mahogany, do not try the 
water and blotter method, for, the wood not 
having been crushed, it will not ris« Sut, 
with a brush, dip into the bottle of shellac 
to be used as pe lish, and ge nerously cover 
this spot. As often as this hardens drop 
more until the depression is built up to the 
pro ver level. When perfectly hard it can be 
rubbed smooth with the rest of the surface. 
We have always found sar dpaper, even of 
the finest quality, a scratchy and poor sub- 
stitute for pumice and oil and energy. 
After the surface feels smooth and satiny, 
wipe the wood dry and clean, and I lace it in 
i well-lighted room where there will be no 
dust. It is well to do the work in a room 
where tools shall remain undisturbed 





Now, for the actual polishing have a 
quart bottle filled with the necessary mix- 
ture. There is some divergence among 


workers as to this, but here is a mixture that 
we have found admirable: One pint of 
grain alcohol; four ounces of st} 4 
a light color, crushed small; and half an 
ounce each of gum arabic and gum sandarac, 
powdered fine. This bottle must stand ona 
sunny window -sill, or on ¢ 


or in a hot sand bath 








for three da\ S; and wi 
it will turn into a thicl I 
liquid with no sediment or undissolved 
matter. The sandarac sometime ‘ 
but still has a slight waterproofing influence 
in the mixture 

Now to begin In your hand have an 
inch thick, four-inch square of f led flan- 
nel, soft and fine. It must be covered wi 
a piece of old linen which is not linty. Open 
the square and pour in from the bottle a 
tablespoonful or less Gather the corner 


and edges into the hand so that a round, 
plump cushion protrudes, with the polish 
in the heart of it, covered with the fine 
linen. Touch this linen with one slight dab 
of linseed oil and take a cautious light stroke 
down the grain of the wood toward the 
light from the window. Very slowly, and 
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without ever resting this dauber on the 
wood, a back-and-forth movement must be 
made. The polish begins to ope. The 
wood glows. The fire of its color gleams. 
Happiness steals over you. You return to 
the bottle for more. As skill grows you can 
sail gayly back and forth and by many par- 
allel long strokes you will cover the small 
surface you are first attempting. For you 
will be wise, and not begin with the top of 
the dining-table, but take a leg, or, better 
still, a candle-stand or a dressing-glass 
lrame 

After you feel master of the back-and- 
forth stroke, try a circular movement, 
which seems to surface things over and 
make progress. Return to the bottle for 
more liquid as needed, and renew the linen 
should it wear through, for the wool fibre 
will stick to the wood and destroy your sur- 
face. A very occasional dab of oil will be 
necessary on the linen. 

One beauty of French polishing is that it 
isdry atonce There is no waiting to see if 
it is going to harden or set. 

Keep on until the quality of the polish is 
deep and resplendent, until it suits taste 
and faben, and until you are sure you have 
never seen a finer finish anywhere, in 
friend’s or rival’s home or in dealer's shop. 
Your arms will be weary and your hands 
very sticky by this time; but rinse them in 
alcohol and save the rinsing in a bottle, for 
you may use it later. 

Next morning it is a little appalling to see 
how much the fine polish has gone in over 
night. But this is not very discouraging, 
for it has really gone in and has not evapo- 
rated. Instead of going on at once with 
more polish, take the old pumice-stone and 
oil rubber and rub the surface down to dull- 
ness; with a less vigorous stroke, however, 
than on the bare wood. Wipe clean, and 
again take the linen-covered, soft, woolen 
rubber (which will keep for many days 
without hardening if dropped in a covered 
can when not in use), and begin to put more 
= on. Were you pleased yesterday? 

‘ou will be more than that to-day. How 
the polish improves is a constant delight. 
The coer and the possibilities of beauty, 
in mahogany grow upon you, and you seein 
fancy the shabby old desk and the Empire 
work-table undergoing this very meta- 
morphosis within the week. Put on all the 
polish that the wood requires (be sure to 
put on enough) and leave it again over night. 

In the morning comes the last and most 
delicate of the operations. The work can 
be left as it is so far as durability is con- 
cerned, but another hue to the rainbow can 
be added by what is called spiriting off. 

Take a roll or piece of soft linen, such as a 
fine but worn-out handkerchief. Tear off 
hems and monograms or fold them in, to 
insure softness. Take the alcohol you used 
for rinsing your fingers, or put a few drops 
from the polish bottle into fresh alcohol. 
Moisten your soft roll of linen in this and 
skim over the surface of your work with it. 
The end to be accomplished is to run the 
polish together into a hard and resisting 
surface. This moist rag will do wonderful 
things if a little skill is acquired in its use, 
but one lingering smear of it will lift the 
polish from the wood and leave the work of 
days a ruin, only to be scraped away. 

French polishing leaves a brilliant deep 
polish on the wood, which a blow will not 
turn into a yeliow mark, with fractures, as 
is the case with varnished wood, and which 
is as good and streng as ingenuity has in- 
vented. Should a duller surface be desired, 
and it is more effective on sombre old chests 
of drawers and many heavy old pieces, rub 
the finished surface very gently, and very 
little, with flannel and pumice-stone and 
oil. It is the work of a few moments to 
change from brightness to dullness, yet we 
have known bills to be sent with six dollars’ 
extra charge for this desired dull finish. 

There are many “superstitions” to be 
followed, as coffee drinkers call such cere- 
monies as putting sugar in the cup first and 
coffee on top. 

Never use the polish bottle on a dull or 
humid day. It will be contrary and sticky. 
Serape and rub with oil and pumice on the 
dull days. You must have bright skies for 
good polishing. 

There are many more points which emer- 
gencies willteach. If a bubbly ugly smear 
appears, showing where the polish has stuck 
to the rubber instead of to the wood, stop all 
work on that part for the day. Next day, 
when it is hard, rub with pumice-stone and 
oil and see if you can go on with the polish. 
If it is not a bad case this can be done. If it 
has been a case of leaving the rubber on the 
wood while you went downstairs, you had 






better betake yourself to the knife and 
scrape clean for a new deal. 

When flutings, or receding angles, or 
carvings which cannot be reached by the 
rounding surface of the polish rubber are 
met with, a slim and slender brush of fine 
hair should be dipped in the bottle and the 
liquid lined into these difficult places; then 
the pad may be resumed for the polishing of 
the surfaces around these same parts. 

Now and then a stain is absolutely neces- 
sary, where a patch is to be made like the 
original. Never use a colored varnish or a 
commercial stain, but dye the bare wood 
with a dye made of bismuth brown and 
alcohol, to which a granule of aniline red is 
added. 

A patch around a keyhole, or an inset of 
new and light-colored mahogany, may be 
darkened by wiping over with lye water and 
rinsing off. 

The continued application of lye or caus- 
tic soda in any form causes mahogany to 
darken into purplish hues. Many restora- 
tions come home from workshops of high 
repute with this queer dull purple gleaming 
from the wood as the result of an easy way 
of removing the old varnish with lye. Time 
and again have the uninspired restorers of 
old furniture pooh-poohed the folly of scrap- 
ing wood eudlnbvorsded the lye-can. With 
lye, the old varnish or polish comes off in 
one-eighth of the time needed by scraping, 
but the fire of the wood disappears too, and 
there comes in its stead the ugly purple 
which has little resemblance to the rch 
color of good wood well treated. 

Inkstains so frequently sink into the very 
fibre of the wood that it is well worth know- 
ing that, if covered with a drop of water into 
which one or two crystals of oxalic acid are 
then pushed, the ink will disappear. But 
watch the operation, and wipe away the 
acid as soon as the cleansing is complete. 
Remember, too, that oxalic acid is poison. 

For the many things, little and big, that 
may be done at home, it is well to set aside 
a small room as a home workshop. We set 
apart such a room, away from the main part 
of the house, and gilding, upholstering, 
cabinet-making, polishing and general re- 
pairing are carried on with a very simple 
array of tools in which hatchet and tack- 
hammer and kitchen knife play star parts. 

However, we have one useful machine. 
It is made from an old sewing-machine, so 
antiquated as to have no friend or owner. 
It is now a brass polisher! Polishing and- 
irons and candlesticks and pewter mugs and 
pewter platters is always looked upon as a 
task out of usual household lines. Silver is 
polished without a murmur, but brass and 
pewter are looked upon with no eye of favor 
in the kitchen. And so, we had to present 
the polishing of brass and pewter as an easy 
task; hence the sewing-machine, made 
over with a felt burnishing-wheel by a vil- 
lage artisan. No longer, now, is burnishing 
a task, and the machine was not difficult of 
construction. The arm was knocked off, 
and the felt-covered wooden wheel was 
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attached. In buffing, putz or brass polish is 
used. 

It is always pleasant to know a simple 
method by which some serious-seeming 
difficulty may beovercome. An old banister- 
back chair, which antedates the days of 
Chippendale, with generous rush seat, and a 
front rung with a huge knob in the middle, 
was cleaned of a coat of garden green and 
returned to its original dull black by first 
applying logwood boiled in water, and, 
when this was dry, by brushing over with 
vinegar in which rusty nails had been left 
for several hours. The chair had a dirty, 
mussy, brown color when the work was done, 
but in a few minutes the color became 
ebony-like, and was a at success. The 
advantage of this over painting black is 
that the very fibre of the wood is dyed, and 
the chair does not, therefore, wear white on 
the arms and edges. 

It is always well to have on hand a sheet 
of mahogany veneer, which can be pur- 
chased at some wood warehouse where you 
have spied the sign of ‘‘ Veneers” from pass- 
ing trolley or from high-level bridge. Scis- 
sors will clip a piece of harmonizing streak 
and grain for some spot where it is needed, 
and with a clean surface, freshly-made glue 
and a heavy weight, or, still better, a wooden 
clamp, you can easily do the work of mend- 


ing veneer. Or you may relay loose veneer | 


by cleaning it, using fresh glue, and replac- 
ing it under pressure. A blister in old ve- 
neer may be laid by slitting it in the middle 
and — in some glue, working it thor- 
oughly under every part of the blister, 
pressing out all that you can, and then lay- 
ing a very heavy weight on it. Time enters 
into all these things, and the beginner is apt 
to become impatient while waiting for glue 
to harden and veneer to adhere. 

Once learn the art of putting in rush seats 
in chairs—it may easily be learned from 
some worker of the old school—and you are 
not only ready to repair a rush seat that has 
become broken and ragged by use, but you 
need never hesitate about acquiring some 
fine old chair, with broken bottom, when 
opportunity offers, although you would 

srobably let the prize pass if you had not 
Sued this art. 

There are many things which the col- 
lector himself may do. You may put on 
missing handles of brass or glass—first wait- 
ing until, in some junk-shop or odd corner, 
you find the handle of precisely the proper 
period. You may do a myriad of things 
with broken furniture, thereby acquiring 
personal knowledge of the admirable old- 
time ways, and, especially if you live at 
some distance from a city, saving yourself 
endless trouble in shipping articles of furni- 
ture back and forth. 

Beginning by doing the work from mo- 
tives of economy or convenience, you will 
soon acquire a real love for it. 

Editor's Note — This is the ninth of a series of 
papers of instruction and advice by Mr. and Mrs 
Shackleton, written out of their own experience 
in the quest of old-time furniture. 


Building upa Retail Business 


By HARLOW N. 


T IS a fact that hundreds of small 
storekeepers become insolvent before 
they know it, and they believe them- 

selves prospering until aroused to their 
actual condition by the credit-man of their 
jobbing house. This statement will, I am 
sure, be verified by the credit-man of almost 
any whclesale house, particularly in the 
grocery or dry-goods business. 

One of the rocks upon which thousands 
of country storekeepers go to pieces is that 
of failure to figure the cost of their goods. 
I do not believe it an exaggeration to say 
that not one country storekeeper in a 
thousand, the country over, aieeaely 
figures the cost of the merchandise which 
he sells. Almost invariably he fails to 
include in his estimate some important 
element of fixed charges, of his running 
expenses. For example, if he owns his 
store building he figures that he is saving 
the entire item of rent, and consequently 
he does not include this in his fixed or 
running expenses; because he has his son 
helping in the store as a clerk and his nephew 
delivers the goods, he makes no charge for 
their services on his salary account; 
again, he is unusually exact if he makes any 
charge on account of the insurance which 
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he is obliged to carry on his building and 
stock. Of course, not all country merchants 
are as careless as this with regard to their 
record of operating expenses, but it is safe 
to say that very few of them charge any- 
thing to the account of interest on their 
investment beyond, perhaps, the actual 
sums which they are obliged to pay out 
for interest on money borrowed. In a 
word, the average keeper of a country 
store has no idea whatever of his total 
operating expenses, and he is uncommonly 
fortunate if he figures into the cost of his 
goods one-half of the expense which should 
be charged under that head. Really, I do 
not think that fifty per cent. of the smaller 
storekeepers in the country districts figure 
into their cost of a specific invoice of goods 
the money actually paid out for the trans- 
portation of that shipment, to say nothing 
of any charge for hauling and handling 
inside the store. 

Let me give one instance, which is thor- 


oughly representative of hundreds of 
others, of how a appr gs 20d figured his 
cost. He bought a case of canned goods 


and had it hauled from the station to his 
store in his own delivery-wagon. The 
fact that he did not have to pay any 
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drayage On these goods was the one thing 
prominently in his mind when he opened 
them, and for this reason he told the boys 
to mark the cost at fifteen cents and the 
selling price at twenty cents. When he 
sold these goods he flattered himself that 
he was making a good margin of profit, 
while, as a matter of fact, if he figured 
in a right percentage of all of his oper- 
ating expenses he would have realized 
that he was selling the goods at a margin 
of less than a cent a can, if not at actual 
cost. 

Another point which the storekeeper is 
prone to overlook is that of failing to 
decide for his customer. For example: 
Every storekeeper carries several brands 
of tobacco. In tobaccos, as in most other 
lines of goods carried in the small general 
store, there is a wide difference in the 
margin of profit which the storekeeper 
can exact from his customer. ‘Those 
brands which are the most widely adver- 
tised invariably afford the smallest margin 
of profit. Let ussuppose, for example, that 
the Pocahontas brand of plug tobacco 
gives the merchant a margin of only ten 
per cent., while the Cowboys’ Delight and 
the Home Comfort brands give him from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. margin. 
If he is a good salesman and a natural 
trader he will invariably hand his customer 
a plug of Cowboys’ Delight instead of 
Pocahontas, unless the buyer, of his own 
volition, asks for Pocahontas. On the 
other hand, the storekeeper who is not 
thoroughly up to his task will ask the cus- 
tomer, ‘‘What brand do you want?” 
thus leaving the decision entirely to the 
customer, and thereby cutting his own 
profit in half. It must be confessed that, 
In a majority of cases, the country store- 
keeper, or his clerk, fails to make this 
decision for his customers. Of course, 
when the decision is put up to the customer 
he will invariably name the brand most 
widely advertised, because it is the first one 
that comes to his mind. ft his were not 
the case what is known as “general public- 
ity’ advertising would be a failure and the 
millions of dollars spent in this kind of 
publicity would be wasted. 

Depend = it, the customer will always 
name the and which gives the least 
margin of profit, unless the storekeeper 
takes the matter in his hands and es 
the decision in favor of the brand against 
which the manufacturer is not obliged to 
charge the expenses of a heavy publicity 
advertising campaign. 


ces 


How Customers are Educated 


This matter of pushing brands which give 
a liberal profit in preference to those 
yielding only a narrow margin is a most 
important one, which calls for a nice 
discrimination in many ways. No mer- 
chant can afford to push a poor quality 
of goods and thus impose on his customers, 
no matter how large the margin of profit 
may be. On the other hand, if he is an 
intelligent buyer he will find little difficulty 
in securing goods in which there is a gener- 
ous margin of profit, and which are nearly, 
if not quite, equal in quality to brands 
which are called ‘‘standard”’ because of the 
large advertising back of them. Then he 
should remember that he has it in his power 
to make unadvertised brands of goods 
almost as well known to his customers as 
those which are largely advertised. This 
he can do, not only by word of mouth, but 
by using intelligent discrimination in 
displaying the brands which he is most 
anxious to sell. He should remember 
that people dislike to be thought ignorant 
of brands and qualities, and that he has 
the power in his own hands to create the 
impression in the minds of his customers 
that certain profitable brands are the de- 
sirable ones. 

There is no necessity for a merchant to 
give the most prominent display to brands 
in which there is the least profit. Instead, 
it is the part of discretion and good sales- 
manship to give the most conspicuous 
place in his show-windows and on his 
counters and his shelves to those goods 
which he is most anxious to sell because 
they yield him the larger profit. A little 
intelligent work, in a hand-to-hand way, 
will do wonders in educating his customers 
in the idea that certain unadvertised brands 
of goods are equal in quality to those which 
have received greater publicity and for 
which a higher price is charged. It is 
human nature to feel gratified over a good 
bargain, and when once the customer is 
made to feel that he is buying something 


for ten cents as good as others are getting 
for fifteen, he feels a certain sense of grati- 
tude to the merchant who has put the 
bargain in his way. 

Of course the small country storekeeper 
cannot get the jobber to put his own brand 
on goods which he buys, but this is easily 
yossible with leading merchants in the 
arger towns and provincial cities, and 
this is one of the strong points in good 
merchandising, particularly in the grocery 
business. No opportunity to do this 
should be Ree es provided, always, that 
there is no doubt as to the intrinsic merit 
of the goods. When the storekeeper, 
little or big, recommends an unadvertised 
brand of goods as against an advertised 
brand, he must be absolutely certain that 
the goods have the merit and will bear out 
his recommendation. 

It should not be inferred from what I 
have said, however, that a merchant's stock 
of goods is complete without the leading 
standard or advertised brands of goods in 
the various lines. There are always, in 
every community, people who will demand 
these and be dissatisfied unless they are 
able to get them. 

Perhaps the most important thing which 
any merchant sells is that for which he 
does not make a direct or open charge. 
The name of this commodity is service. 
Nothing on his shelves or counters is of 
greater value, and the quality of service 
which he gives his customers is just as 
vital to his success, perhaps more so, than 
is the quality of the goods which he sends 
out in his delivery-wagon or puts into the 
hands of hiscustomer. On the other hand, 
service is just as tangible a commodity as 
sugar or dress goods, and should be as 
carefully reckoned in his cost account as 
his bills for goods or his freight or insurance 
expense. 


The Value of Good Help 


It is not too much to say that good serv- 
ice is the most profitable thing which the 
merchant can sell, and that poor service is, 
by the same token, the most unprofitable 
thing that he can have about fis store. 
Comparatively few storekeepers have any 
realization of this, and seem to conduct 
their business upon the supposition that 
service is an intangible quantity, and that 
the che -aper the y can get their clerk hire the 
better. Few mistakes can be more fatal to 
merchandising than this notion. From the 
delivery boy up to the proprietor, quality 
of service should be considered the very 
essence of good merchandising. It isafun- 
damental trait of human nature to consider 
the manner in which a transaction is done 
to be quite as important as the more mate- 
rial part of it. When the storekeeper gets 
into the city he likes to get his meals at a 
first-class restaurant. Why? Not because 
the food served to him is really any better 
than he would get at a cheaper restaurant, 
but because the service is better. In other 
words, he is entirely willing to pay for a 
superior article of attention and for more 
attractive surroundings. If heisobservant 
and thoughtful he will at once realize that 
his customers are made of the same clay 
as himself, and that they will, consciously 
or unconsciously, take the matter of 
service into the same consideration in 
buying goods as he does in buying his 
meals. They will, as he does, put a pre- 
mium upon attention, attractiveness of 
surroundings and promptness and reli- 
ability of delivery, not to speak of an 
agreeable manner in those who render the 
service. 

Neatness is a prime essential in store- 
keeping. Many merchants have found 
their trade going to their competitors, and 
have been unable to account for this loss 
of patronage. Knowing their merchan- 
dise to be as good as that sold by their 
competitors, and their prices to be as low, 
they were unable to account for this loss 
of trade. If they could have taken their 
customers into their confidence and arrived 
at the real reason of this falling away of 
patronage, they would have been astonished 
to learn that lack of neatness was the real 
cause at the bottom of the matter. This 
observation applies especially to stores in 
which dry goods and groceries are sold, 
for the reason that, to a very large extent, 
these commodities are bought by women, 
and that there is nothing against which 
woman nature so instinctively rebels as 
disorder and dirt. 

To put it less bluntly, women are es- 
pecially sensitive to all that is cleanly, neat 
and attractive to the eye. They like 
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pleasant and tasteful surroundings, and 
anything which suggests disorder and 
confusion repels them. Although perhaps 
men are not generally as sensitive to these 
things as women, at the same time they are 
confused by a disorderly array of mer- 
chandise and are attracted by a neat and 
pleasing display of goods Any well 
circumstanced man or woman shrinks fron 
attempting to buy in a store where the 
stock is untidy and ‘‘cluttered.”” In 
stinctively the best trade in any community 
will gravitate toward the store which is 
kept up in the most orderly and attractive 
manner 

Consequently, not only will the merchant 
who has the real trading instinct be awake 
to this important element in merchandising, 
but he will also see to it that he hires clerks 
who have a sense of neatness and order and 
have an ability to display goods in an 
attractive way. As a general rule, the 
dry-goods merchant is quicker to realize 
this than is the grocery man, but dirt and 
disorder in the grocery store are quite as 
distressing and inimical to real success as 
in the dry-goods establishment. 

Again, neatness and order are essential 
to the success of the storekeeper from the 
standpoint of economy, as well as from 
their effect upon the sensibility of customers 
Goods which are not handled with cleanli- 
ness, neatness and order deteriorate much 
more rapidly than those which are kept and 
handled in a neat and orderly manner 
The cluttered, ill-arranged and untidy 
stock of goods is the one which is going 
downhill with the greatest rapidity. 

Equally important in the matter of service 
is the quality of promptness. This comes 
into play from the moment the customer 
enters the door of the store until the goods 
are delivered in his house. What reader 
has not heard the remark, ‘‘I like to trade 
with Smith, because I get waited upon 
right away, and because | know that the 
goods I order will be delivered in time for 
me to use them as I have planned." Thou 
sands of times grocery men in villages and 
small cities have lost good customers 
because the goods have not been delivered 
in time for the next meal. This may be 

caused by the slowness or the carelessness 
of the clerk or the d livery boy, or perhaps 
the proprietor himself. But no matter 
where the blame may rest, the disappointed 
customer will not forget the incident, and 
if it is repeated the loss of the family’s trade 
is almost sure to result rhis suggests the 
not unimportant point that a bright and 
active delive ry boy Is quite as Important a 
member of the storekeeper’s force as is 


the head clerk. 


The Important Boy 


Many merchants are prone to give very 
little consideration to the selection of a 
delivery boy; but this is decidedly a 
mistake. The right kind of a delivery 
boy has many times been able to hold the 
trade of a customer in spite of defects in 
goods and prices and in the service rendered 
by the proprietor and his clerks. The 
delivery ten who is a natural “ hustler’ 
is a tower of strength in the organization 
of any store, and the merchant who does 
not recognize this fact is overlooking ar 
essential point. The storekeeper should 
not forget the fact that the delivery boy 


is the person who closes the transactiwn, 
and who goes into the Renae s of his customer 
todoso. He is, so to speak, the living link 


between the store and the home. In many 
cases much of the buying is done by servants, 
and it is the delivery boy who comes into 
daily contact with the maid of the house. 
If this work is done in a prompt, intelligent 
and agreeable manner he gets a personal 
standing in the homes at which he calls, and 
not infrequently brings out the remark 

“They may be a little slow at the stor 

but that boy is all right and can be de pended 
upon to get the things around in time and 
in good shape.” 

Perhaps some of my readers may feel 
that | place too much importance upon the 
delivery boy, but he is a factor in com- 
munity trade which has received altogether 
too little consideration — and pe rh aps he 
also generally receives too little compensa- 
tion. Certainly, there is no kindergarten 
for the merchandising business equal to 
the delivery wagon, and the boy who 
makes a success in that humble capacity 
is the best possible timber out of which t« 
make a clerk or proprietor 

Editor's Note —This is the third of four papers 


on the successful conduct of a retail business 


he concluding paper will appear in an early issue 
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Capital $2,500,000.00 Surplus $2,500,000.00 
Assets over $30,000,000.00 


| 
i 
| 
| | 
| Send for free booklet **A’’ which | 
i 
| | 
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tells how easy it is to deposit 
in this bank wherever you live, 


THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


— CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CLUPECO SHRUNK, QUARTER SIZES 

15 Cents each 2 fer 25 Cents 
SEND F Ler ae FALERS NAME 


CLUETT PEABODY & CO. 
480 F VER ST. TROY WN.¥ 





[50° CALLING CARDS $1. 00 


CINCLWOING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


HOSKINS 


904-6 Chestnut & ‘ 
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ON 


IN THE WORLD 


STEPS AND MISSTEPS ON THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


Carving Out Celebrity 


LIVED in a little hamlet at the edge of 
the Adirondacks. A two-man sawmill 
and a one-horse dye factory were its sole 
claims to commercial importance. _ Its 
society consisted of two men and four 
women. lis “ underworld’ was made up 
of a few laborers, some woodsmen and a 
dozen unsuccessful farmers. Nothing ever 
happened there. Sometimesa year elapsed 
without a dance or social gathering, and 
visitors came a month apart on the average. 
Nevertheless, | made formal application 
for the task of doing local correspondence 
for a weekly in the next county. I re- 
ceived no reply. Then I sent a fourteen- 
line - ragraph to a daily paper printed in 
the arest city. The paragraph was 
rinted and a dollar bill came in payment 
ce the item. I had written ‘‘real news” 
culled from a forest fire in the next town 
five miles away. 

Then I scanned my region. The nearest 
correspondent for the daily was six miles 
away, and on the woods side there was none. 
| annexed a territory twenty miles square 
and ‘‘covered it.” Even at that, I was 
hard put to it some weeks to find ‘‘events”’ 
of the ordinary news kind. But I soon 
found that there were things more interest- 
ing than the comings and goings, the dying 
and being ‘‘seen in town”’ of sundry people. 
Everybody was interested in politics. I 
wrote up the politicians, giving the current 
price of votes and indicating the plans 
of the bosses. From ‘‘single liners” the 
items grew to ‘‘spread heads’’—not as 
editorials, but as slain news items. I told 
how a young man built a telephone line, 
and quoted the windy pride of sundry 
‘leading citizens”’ till they squirmed. 

The items were simply different from 
the ordinary correspondence. In two lines 
I said a man was building a new barn, but 
when a neighbor built a dog-kennel I gave 
it a quarter of a column—barns_ were 
common, and kennels were not. When 
crows began to rob a farmer of his planted 
seed potatoes, I took it as real news. 
Crows do not usually eat potatoes. All 
the other correspondents reported fisher- 
men’s luck, but I made a feature of the 
politician who went wading for trout with 
a white collar around his neck. I took 
pains te watch the flowers, and to report 
the doings of wild deer. The condition 
of the roads, the school meeting, the ap- 
pearance of the wilderness came to have a 
significance not only in our own little 
valley, but twenty miles away as well. A 
description of a woodsman in a trespass 
case was submitted to a prize contest in an 

wwricultural paper, and the submitter re- 
ceived $1.50. This he ‘Iped spread the fame 
of the local items in the next town but one. 
A parson sent me an invitation to ‘give 
a talk’’ before his young men’s class, and 
another who came to hold a funeral service 
in our church mentioned in the course of 
his sermon that he “‘had ofte n re vad about 
our village in the local paper. 

Because I told the truth, regardless of 
consequences, I found some ye oe who 
closed up like clams when appeared. 
Others came three miles to ask me to tell 
about a row at a school meeting, or a fuss 
between politicians. 

Then a daily paper in a still more distant 

city than the one for which I was writing 
wrote to me, mentioning my odd items, 
and offered me a job as reporter in the city. 
I took the job. In this instance, doing 
something different from the ordinary 
had attracted worth-while attention, even 
though the effort to be different had been at 
times rather forced. R. S. 


“Calling Down the Boss” 


“W' )RK hard and keep your nerve” was 
the last injunction received from 
my employer as I started out to make my 
first trip on the road. My first objective 
point was Detroit, but there, the next 
morning I walked the streets until the 
lights were oe and got only one car on my 
order-book for my day's work. 


The second day was drawing to a close 
when I opened the door to the reception- 
room of one 
city. 
around, 


of the largest firms in the 
No one was in sight, and I stood 
first on one foot and then the 





other, dreading the interview with the 
people, of whom all our traveling-men were 
afraid. The door opened, a man six feet 
in height took my card and then looked 
me through and through. 

*‘T should like to see Mr. Smith, or his 
manager,’’ I said. 

‘They are too busy to see you,”’ and he 
turned to reopen the door. 

I was becoming desperate. 

‘How about his chief clerk? Ishe busy, 
too?” 

““Yes!"’ he bellowed. ‘‘They are all too 
busy; we don’t want anything.’ 

In a tone quite as loud as he had used: 
“Sir,” said I, “I do not know who you 
may be or what position you may hold in 
this company, but I believe, sir, that, if 
Mr. Smith realized he had a man in his 
employ of your calibre, he would discharge 
you, for I believe him to be too good a 
usiness man not to listen to any business 
proposition which might present itself.’’ 

A faint trace of a smile hovered around 
the corners of his mouth as he answered: 

*‘Come in; I am Mr. Smith.” 

I sold him twenty-five cars and I bought 
his friendshi In the years that have 
passed, Smith and I have often laughed 
over the ‘‘calling down”’ I gave him. 

-—-C. D. M. 


Snapping Up the Chance 


N DEBT more than fifty dollars to a 

firm of publishers with whom I was 
employed on a commission basis, with no 
prospects of strengthening my depleted 
purse, and with my wedding day—set 
more than a year before—only two weeks 
off: that was the miserable state in which 
I found myself in New York City one late 
October day. In a fashionable neighbor- 
hood bounded on the one hand by Seventy- 
fourth Street, I was moodily watching a 
photographer, under the direction > ps 
contractor, photographing the rece aly 
finished front elevation of a palatial house 

built on the lines of a famous French 
chateau—which I was informed was for 
a prominent Pittsburg millionaire. 

These photographs,”’ I overheard the 
contractor say to the photographer, 
‘should be published in © form by the 
architect. This will be the most remark- 
able residence in New York. It is worth 
an art-album in itself.” 

Struck by an idea, I looked up the 
architect, a dreamy little Frenchman, in 
Fifth Avenue, and laid my scheme before 
him. He was pleased with my propo- 
sition, gave me a contract, and instructed 
his private secretary to give me letters of 
introduction to his sub-contractor. 

Two months later there was published a 
handsome booklet of photogravures show- 
ing the exteriors, interiors and many 
details of the remarkable five-million- 
dollar residence of the Pittsburg million- 
aire. Five hundred copies of this book 
carried just thirty pages of advertising, 
for which the sub-contractors of the 

‘dreamy little Frenchman” had paid me 
one hundred dollars a page. 

Needless to say, I paid off my indebted- 
ness to my employers, married the girl 
of my choice, and, so far—if I may be 
permitted to add—have lived happily 
ever after. -W.O.8. 


** SticKativeness 


ope E five years ago, when I finished my 
college course at the University of Nort 
Carolina, I determined to become a news- 
paper man. After a vacation of several 
months, | confidently applied for a position 
on the staff of a large paper. I failed to get 
it. I then sought work on papers in over 
a dozen cities—with the same result. I 
found that I was not wanted solely because 
I had no experience. I decided to get 
experience at any cost. I studied the 
~ oe features of a number of papers and 
observed that one publication used political 
stories in its Sunday magazine supplement 
which I thought that I could equal. 
spent much time in preparing the best 
article of that character of which I was 
capable. I mailed this together with a 
letter to the effect that I expected no pay. 
The article was promptly published. 


I followed this up weekly with similar 
matter, all of which was used. After three 
or four months, I suddenly ceased writing. 
Soon I received an offer of substantial pay 
if I woulc continue the stories. I accepted. 
A few weeks later I visited a promising city, 
got acquainted with all of the local news- 
paper ren, and directed attention to my 
work. In less than a month I was asked 
to become society editor of the principal 
paper at a small salary for the winter social 
season. I exerted myself there, doing 
many extra tasks for the experience I was 
thereby afforded. 

Six months later another local paper 
changed hands and lost its editor. I 
offered to write the editorials in addition 
to my other work, and in a short time was 
made the regular editorial writer. I took 
advantage of spare moments and the news 
editor’s neglect of his duties to familiarize 
myself with the work of his department, 
and, when the principal reporter had to go 
away several days with his military com- 
pany, I took his place. When the paper 
suspended publication I promptly got a 
position as chief of the reportorial staff of 
a paper several hundred miles distant. 
Illness compelled me to relinquish that 
place. When I recovered I devoted my 
time to writing special stories for important 
papers and magazines, with a view to 
showing my qualifications to publishers 
from whom I intended seeking a better 


position. Then I advertised fora situation 
as managing editor, news editor, city 
editor or editor. To inquirers I sent 


testimonials from previous employers and 
prominent friends, and large collections of 
specimens of my work. I received four 
good offers and made my selection from 
them. 

For over two years I have been editor- 
in-chief of a prosperous daily. 

—B. B. B. 


His Sense of Guilt 


N THE January of 1881, 

searce and high in price, whereas lard 
was but seven cents a pound. My father 
was in the grocery business in a small 
town and shipped lots of butter. One day, 
Joseph Peterkin—as we will call him 
came in the store, inquired the price of 
butter, and, finding he could not obtain 
more elsewhere, sold my father some large, 
fine-looking rolls of butter. 

At dinner-time my mother telephoned 
down to the store for a small amount of 
butter, as there was a crock to be deliv- 
ered from her butter-maker in the country, 
afterdinner. My father, knowing Peterkin 
was neat if stingy, cut into a roll, in- 
tending to take some home, when what 
was his astonishment to find a thin coat- 
ing of butter over a large interior of lard! 

Needless to say, father did not take 
home any of that butter, but, after some 
time spent in thought, he decided to teach 
the man a lesson. Knowing Peterkin 
would be in town on a certain day, he 
arranged for a window-display by cutting 
the rolls in two and placing them with the 
cut side toward the window on a white 
cloth. A large placard with a hand 
— toward the rolls was arranged 


vack of them. It bore the legend: “‘A 
Fine Pie-Crust Mixture. Inquire for 
Particulars of Joseph Peterkin, Manu- 
facturer.”’ : 

Then father waited until the boy, who 
was hired for the purpose, announced 


Mr. Peterkin’s arrival in town, whereupon 
the display was placed in the window. 

People would come along, stop and look ; 
then laugh and pass on. 

In a few minutes Peterkin rushed in 
and said: 

‘Say, take that stuff out of the window! 
Here is ten dollars. Will that square it? 
I shall never hear the last of this. If I 
had not thought you would ship that 
butter without examining it, I never 
would have been tempted to do it.” 

My father was not a hard-hearted man, 
and, after deducting the money paid 


Peterkin for the butter, gave him back the 
small remainder of the bill. 
Someway the story leaked out and Peter- 

’ ever after. 

rs. W. E. D. 


kin was called “old pie crust’ 


butter was very | 
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The KELSEY 


Fresh Air System 


of HEATING 


The right kind of heating apparatus should 
supply an abundance of fresh air properly 
house, with the 
management and re- 


warmed to every room in the 
ost for fuel, 


minimum ¢ 
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contract 


lowest bidder for 
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That’s why 





28,000 Kelsey 
Warm Air Generators 


have been sold principally t 
have investigated. 
which clearly explains why the 
fresh air by the best method 
air for any kind of a house no matter how big 

and why it is more efficient, healthful and 
economical than furnace or steam 
water systems? 


Send for 112 page book ‘‘ Opinions”’ 
KELSEY HEATING CO. 


251 Fayette Street, SYRACUSE, N.Y 
New York Office: 905 Presbyterian Bidg. 
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« MUSICAL NOVELTIES 
D AMUSEMENTS ey BOP 
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GREATEST OFFER ) 
1 HAVE EVER MADE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the lat- 
est and sweetest sound- 
ing Musical Novelty you 
ever heard and guar- 
antee to refund your 
money if not pleased. Any child can play it. 
In addition to the above | will send abso- 
lutely free, my latest illustrated C atalogue, which 







\STR MES 
\qne TOY KING/ 
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tells you all about the .\: stand Best Toys, 
Games, and Musical Novehies. Address 
STRAUSS, The Toy King, 395 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York 
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"This bank was org 
and during the forty years of its ex- }} 
istence has established a reputation 
for conservatism, courtesy and prompt- 


bank | 


ness, unsurpassed by any other 
in the country. 
i} Send for booklet “ P”’ explaining how 
you can open a Savings a ount by 
mail with One Dollar and upwards. 
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Nature Up-to-Date 


How sweet to walk within the woods 
Where spreads the sylvan shade ; 
To roam within the rural dells 
Or fairy forest glade ; 
To sit beside the streamlet fair 
And watch the babbling rills, 
And see upon the mossy rocks : 
“Take Pluckem’s Purple Pills !” 


How sweet to leave the city streets, 
To throw off duty’s load, 

And take a pleasant morning tramp 
Along some mountain road ; 

To feel the cool, refreshing breeze, 
To breathe the ozone pure, 

And read upon the rustic fence: 

“Use Stiggin’s Spavin Cure. 


How sweet when boarding-house grows dull, 
And clubs no longer charm, 
To spend a pleasant holiday 
Down East, on Grandpa's farm. 
The voices of the past, long hushed, 
Now clearer sound and louder, 
And on the dear old barn you see : 
a Try Catchem's Cockroach Powder !” 
Elsie Duncan Yale 


Sam Got the Pants 


N ATLANTA there lived a well-to-do 

young man who was noted for his eter- 
nally immaculate appearance, and in fact 
was considered the Beau Brummel of that 
town. He had a colored valet named 
Sam, who had just two ambitions in life 
one to please his master, and the other to 
some day marry Lindy Pell, the handsomest 
Creole in that section. 

The master accidentally stained his finest 
pair of trousers with some paint, and, 
calling Sam, directed him to get the pants 
cleaned. Sam took them first to his own 
sanctum, and, after admiring them from 
all sides, slipped them on. He hardly 
knew himself as he strutted majestically 
in front of his mirror. Those pants would 
clinch the argument with Lindy. He took 
them off and carefully laid them away. 

Sam approached his master with a woe- 
begone look, announcing : 

‘Yuh cain’t do nuthin’ with dem pants, 
nohow.” 

‘‘Did you take them to the tailor, Sam?” 

“Yassir, and he says you mought as 
well frow ’em away.” 

‘*Did you try good soap and water? 

“‘Yassir; scrubbed ’em till I was brack 
in de face.” 


‘‘Well, did you try benzine?”’ 

“‘Shuah, but she wouldn’t touch dat 
spot.” 

‘‘Um-m, well, did you try ammonia?” 


Sam grinned. ‘Yassir, and fits 


me fine!” 


dey 


Mr. Taft's Diplomacy 


A’ THE close of the military régime in 
the Philippines, when the soldiery 
were amenable to the orders of the civil 
government, an outbreak occurred among 
the natives of an outlying town, where a 
young lieutenant was stationed with a 
detachment of American troops. 

Following instructions, the regulars took 
no part, leaving the ~— constabulary 
to quell the uprising he young officer, 
who comes of fighting stock, chafed under 
the inaction. When he saw the insurrectos 
were getting the upper hand, he could 
stand it no longer. His men greeted his 
order with a yell and leaped into the fray. 

In a few minutes the revolt was over, and 
the lieutenant was writing his resignation. 
In his report, which accompanied it to 
headquarters, he formally announced that 
he had disobeyed orders, and, with boyish 
earnestness, he told why he did so. 

The resignation and report reached 
Governor Taft in due course, and returned 
through the same channels, indorsed by 
him as follows: 

‘‘ A visitor in a town saw a funeral cortége 
returning from the cemetery. A band was 











laying a lively air; people were shaking 
mands, and a festive spirit prevailed. 
Puzzled, the stranger sought an explanation. 
‘Well, you see,’ said a native, ‘we've just 
buried the meanest man in town, and every 
one 18 satisfied, — 


That was all. 


The Street-Masseur 


HERE are two Woodburys in New 
York known to fame. One is the 


Commissioner of Streets and the other is a 
dermatologist. Both are doctors. 

When the street-cleaning Woodbury 
was appointed, the reporters went over 
to his house to see him. He received them 
through the aid of a butler, waited until 
they were all seated, and then came into 
the room in a most impressive manner. 

He announced that he never talked with 


reporters, but would condescend to say 
a few words on this occasion. He re- 


ferred to himself in highly eulogistic terms, 
told what a great man he was, how old 
his family was and all that, and outlined, 
with many personal pronouns, what his 
street-cleaning policy was to be. 

His manner was most patronizing, and 
the reporters did not like it. Finally, 
after they had asked their questions and 
had been allowed to sit at the Woodbury 


feet a few minutes, he waved them out. 
Just as they were leaving, one of the 


reporters, who 
questioning, turned and said: 

“Oh, by the way, doctor, now that you 
have accepted this position, I suppose 
you will discontinue your beauty parlors.’ 

And that was revenge enou; h. 


had taken no part in the 
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The co h 

The bute sh of a vance 
H 1} ur 

The life-insurance pre ent 


Is exiled o’er the sea: 
I’m only a consumer, but 
My turn has come to m 


I go to work o' n 
My head among the stars, 

For all my old-time enemies 
Are safe behind the bars ; 

It only proves that right is right 
And justice will not fail ; 

I am the only citizen 
Who has kept out 


rnings with 





of jau ! 


The baker got a year of it 
For giving me short weight ; 

The railroad man’s indicted for 
His rebates on my freight ; 

I guess they've got a warrant out 
From mighty sea to sea 








In all the blessed country for 
Most every man but me! 

For all these years I’ve suffered, but 
My turn has come at last 

They stare at me in nvy from 
The jails when I go past 

I may have suffered from them, but 
I hold no angry hate, 

For vengeance comes to those of 
Who only stand and wait 

I know th at, when my milkman cor 


And calls fe 
He dares not k 
He's only out or 
My landlord is res 
His trial will - 
And I may sit as juror Oh, 
The world looks good to m 


rmy tin paul, 
in the ey¢ 
bai 


ok me 





In days of old th 
They soaked me when they y could ; 
Through all my days of darkness | 
Said nothing, but sawed wood ; 
They’re all of them indicted now 
The evil days are past ; 
The saying old is true, because 
The worm has turned at last 
—JN 
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PLAYERS: PAST 
AND PRESENT 


(Omeluded from Page 1! 


waves that beat the shore. In the per- 
sonality that Mary Anderson’s acting 
disclosed—or, certainly, suggested —there 
was the fulfillment of an inspiring ideal of 
innocence, purity, healthful, exultant joy, 
intimate communion with Nature, and 
perfect happiness in perfect goodness; in 
the thought of which a golden age of art 
seemed easily possible and a world re- 
deemed from care. But words are unavail- 
ing to reproduce the feeling that her acting 
inspired, when, at last, in the prime of her 
deve lopme nt, she had attained to her full 
intellectual and spiritual stature, and to 
the full control of her extraordinary gifts. 
Fair; tall; of an imperial figure; her 
features regular; her changeful blue eyes, 
placid as a summer lake or blazing with the 
fire of roused imagination; her noble head, 
enwreathed with its copious wealth of 
golden hair; her smile, the diamond 
sparkle of morning light; her gestures, 
large, wide, graceful. free; her movement, 
at times electrical with action, at times 
pathetically eloquent of slow, wandering 
grief or the stupor of despair; her voice, 
clear, smooth, silvery, ranging through 
many moods, from the ripple of arch, 
bewitching mirth to the low moan of 
anguish, the deep whisper of passion or 
the clarion note of power—she filled the 
scene with her presence, and she filled the 
hearts of her audience with a refreshing 
sense of delightful, ennobling conviction of 
the possible loveliness and majesty of the 
human soul. IJ think that this was the sum 
of her service to art and to society. Many 
pages might be written about electrical 
oints in her personations of character 
her denotement of Juliet’s desolation, after 
parting, in the lonely midnight, from the 
last human being whom she may ever 
behold; her revelation of Hermione’s awful 
despair, when she covers her face with 
her mantle, and falls in deathlike trance; 
her simplicity and piquant archness when 
giving the flowers, as Perdita, contrasted 
with her soul-subduing agony in Bianca’s 
supplication to her stony-hearted, exultant, 
scornful rival; but that would require the 
wide domain of an essay, and this is but a 
glimpse. The decisive fact suffices that 
this actress was one of the authentic 
messengers of Heaven who shed a light on 
this world and, in the hearts of its weary 
workers, rekindle the sacred fires of hope 
and trust. 

One of the cherished memories of my 
life is of an autumn afternoon, many years 
ego, in old Paddington Churchyard, in 
London. It was a Sunday, and the 
neighboring streets were deserted and still. 
The sky, overeast with mistlike clouds, 
was gray and dim. The leaves were 
failing. The twilight was coming slowly, 
ind a faint breeze was idly stirring the 
thin, withering grass. No sound 
heard save of Fustlion foliage and sighing 


wind. I was standing at the grave of 
Sarah Siddons, illustrious actress of the | 
Past; and beside me, pensive and mute, 


looking down upon the mould, stood Mary 
Anderson, auspicious actress of the Present. 

There, on the one side, a few words, cut 
in marble, to record the end of a glorious 
life-—the garlands dead; the music hushed; 
the pageant vanished. Here, on the other 
side, beauty in its radiance; youth in its 
triumph; genius in its power; fame in 
its glory. The contrast and the monition 
were too deep for words. We laid a few 
flowers on that grave and turned away in 
silence, 


An Earthquake Sufferer 


T HAS long been known that player folk 
are the readiest and most generous in 
their response to the appeal of unmerited 
distress, and there was never a more mag- 
nificent demonstration of this than the 
manner in which they responded to the 
needs of the.victims of the fire in San Fran- 
cisco. But there has been an increasin 
suspicion that some few actors have availec 
themselves of the benefits to gain a public- 
ity which otherwise might have been denied 
them. One of the performances lasted 
thirteen mortal hours, and at the end of ita 
weary newspaper critic was heard to re- 
m: ark : 
‘Those people out in San Francisco, 
they needn't be so stuck on themselves, 
They aren't the only sufferers! 


” 


was | 
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There is 


No Good Reason 
Against Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute forit. Wherever failure to live means financial loss, there is call 
for Insurance. Is your life of financial value toanother — your family, partners or business? 
If so, Life Insurance deserves your attention, and deserves it now. Your forethought will be 
better than their afterthought. @ When it comes to the best kind of Life Insurance, men do not 
all thinkalike. There is no desirable kind that cannot be obtained from THE MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. This is the oldest active Life Insurance Company in America, and the largest 
and staunchest in the world. It is aMutual Company. It has no stockholders. Its assets belong to 
its policy-holders. It has paid them dividends continuously for fifty-six years. Taking its history through, 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as any company. It should have done better, as has recently been 
shown. Under the present management all policy-holders may expect unusually favorable results. This 
is made reasonable by the facts that it is a strictly Mutual Company, operated under New York laws, 
which are now the best in the world; that its great volume of business means smaller share of »xpense 
on each policy, and that the new methods and economies, which are now a part of its constitution, will 
save immense sums which must go to the policy-holders, as the only proper place. @ Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes, who became famous by conducting the investigation of the Legislative Committee, 
and who speaks with authority, has recently said: ‘‘We have had great companies ex- 
posed to close and unsparing analysis, only to find that their solidity was as the rock of 
Gibraltar. I would rather take insurance ina New York company compelled to trans- 
act business under these restrictions, than in any company not so restricted, 
and I believe that will be the sentiment of the people of these United States.” 









@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 
















The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York 
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have been traveling with the show during 
summer months, feeding the baby elephant 
and acting as understudy for the tattooed 


you continue your—er—pro- 
fessional career during the coming summer 
vacation?”’ I asked the Self-Supporting. 


“I’m not sure, but I think not,” he 
replied. “I am expecting to go on the 
stump to indorse Woodrow Wilson as 
De ‘moeratic nominee for President. 

“But 
“Slush!’’ “quoth the S. S. S. “Isn't 


Woodrow safe and sane and isn’t Grover 
one of our trustees? Grover will tell him 
how to do it, and when Woodrow is 
nominated he will have a cinch—every 
State in the Union divided into yellin 

sections and every college man in eac 

State going like a steam siren. His plat- 
form will be ‘Onward and Upward’: low 
tariff on athletic goods, football reform and 
university extension lectures in the Philip- 
pine Islands.’’ 

Tunneling carefully under the dormitories 
of Witherspoon and Blair, I found that my 
muck-dredger had brought forth an object 
all too common in the Ame rican Univer- 
sities of late, namely, the Sporting Student. 
Youths of this type take ‘te royal road to 
learning in a bright red touring car, run- 
ning down the academic plodders along the 
way and stopping now and then only for 
liquid refreshments or to heed the Faculty 
warning about exceeding the speed limit. 
The Sporting Student is never trotted out 
to perform for visitors; he is seldom 
officially recognized by the Faculty; he is 
never mentioned in the baccalaureate 
sermon; neither has he conferred upon him 
the honorable title of B. A. (Bachelor of 
Automobiles). The Alumni Weekly does 
not run an item to say that ‘ Plunger 
Brown, '97, lost heavily at Sheepshead Bay 
this season and is now wigwagging distress 
signals to his Governor, who lives in 
Chicago.” 

Yet the Tree of Knowledge bourgeons 
thick with this tender blossom; and 
Princeton, I sometimes suspect, is secretly 
proud of the specimen. 

The case of Ferdinand Van Goldenbilt 
is cited because he is typical of the Sport's 
Progressamid the Frenzied but Unashamed. 
The Van Goldenbilts are an old New York 
family, rich, but too proud to beg, and 
Ferdinand was raised under a glass case, 


the lid being lifted only occasionally in 
order to dust him carefully. At his 


twelfth birthday he was put on the waiting- 
list of his father’s twenty-eight clubs and 
made a director in a hundred and three 
corporations. 

fhen he was eighteen, he was sent to 
Princeton bearing cards to three fellows 
in the Junior class, whom his mother 
recommended because they came of the 
best families in New York. He arrived on 


the campus looking so neat that some 
Sophomores called him ‘‘Ferdie the 
Fusser’’ and rumpled up his hair. Then 


something called the Princeton Spirit got 
hold of Ferdinand, and ere the autumn 
moon had changed he had stolen the 
clapper out of Old North bell, originated an 
anti-Soph proclamation, and endeavored 
to revive some barbarous college customs 
until he was tied down by the Sophomores 
and notified by the Faculty that the sport 
he was tampering with was at once obsolete 
and dangerous. He never presented his 
mother’s cards, because he had more 
friends than he knew what to do with, and 
his room-mate was busy teaching him the 
mysteries of poker. At the end of his 
Freshman year, Ferdie had won $100 on the 
Yale-Princeton game, had lost $125 more 
on a baseball match, and had left a great 
deal of his property with Louis. 

In his Sophomore year Ferdinand got an 
automobile, declaring that horses were out 
of date; but his friends noticed, however, 
that he still used a “‘pony”’ whenever he 
ventured into the mysterious region “that 
deep-browed Homer held as his demesne.’ 

He was too much of a sport to violate 
the honor system, but he usually slid 
through examinations by the curl of an 
eyelash. During this term his mother and 
sister came down toa dance. Mrs. VanG. 
was somewhat grieved that Ferdie hadn't 
made the acquaintance of the Van Bibber 
and Buckingham boys. When she visited 
his room she was surprised to see so few 
pictures and decorations on the walls. 
(Ferdie had taken them all down and locked 


~) 


them safe from sight the night before.) 
Little did the Queen know that her 
Princeling’s closest chum was a fellow 
named Hogg who came from Kansas and 
could drop-kick a football through th« 
vortex of a cyclone. 

At the end of Ferdie’s Sophomore year, 
Louis had $507.28 worth of the lad’s per- 
sonal property in cold storage. 

During his upper class days, Ferdie 
became the most inveterate plunger in his 
club. He bet on the vod sae of the 
"Varsity team before the fall term had 
begun; bet on the Freshmen class pres- 
idency ; bet on the age of the girl his room- 
mate flirted with at the Junior prom.; bet 
on the results of examinations, the number 
of windows in Witherspoon— anything. He 
tried to buy out a theatrical production 
during the Easter vacation, but no one 
would loan him the money, so he withdrew 
At the beginning of his Senior year, he 
gave his automobile to Louis to satisfy 
certain claims. Toward the close of his 
college days, ‘‘Ferdie the Fusser” looked 
as breezy and blowsy as the rest, smoked 
the loudest pipe and shouted with the fog- 
horn voice of the chronic rooter. He still 
walked and talked with a man named Hogg. 

In the spring Ferdie sat next to his 
chum on the steps of Old North, caroling 
college chanties with the Seniors. ‘And 
Ferdie composed the following, which he 
gave to the soloist, who passed it along 
until it was split into barber-shop har- 
monies by the chorus: 


When first I went to Princeton I was just as green 
as green, 
*“Ding-dong, ding !”’ says the Old North bel 
To tell the truth I didn’t know a proctor from 
Dean, 
** Ding-dong, ding ! 
I was 


the 


” saya the Old North bell 


an ig-no-ram-i-ous—or call me what you 
like — 
The Sophs they saw me coming as I hoofed it down 
the pike ; 
I'd never heard of Shakespeare or of Hen-ery Van 
Dyke. 
Ding-dong, ding !"’ says the Old North bel 
But you learn a lot at Princeton, at Princeton, at 
Princeton, 
Though not so much in science or astronomy or 


law; 
But the man who lingers here, 


from beer, sir, 


sir, knows ginger-ale 


For liberal education thrives at Old Nassau 
When first I went to Princeton my mentality was 
rough, 
** Dina-dona, dina !”’ says the Old North he 
"Twas filled with Greek and algebra and unimpor- 
tant stuff, 
** Ding-dong, ding !"" says the Old North bell 
I didn’t know a football from a pumpkin, so of 
course 
Neglected education filled my conscience with re- 
morse, 
Till I learned the Locomotive Yell and made the 
welkin hoarse, 
**Dina-donag, ding!” says the Old North bell, 
For you learn a lot at Princeton, at Princeton, at 


Princeton, 
No scoffer at our Faculty can point a scornful 
paw, 
And iiken the “game” 
all night, sir, 
A-getting our education down at Old Nassau 


is right, sir, we oft stay up 


When first I went to Princeton, just because 

said "twas right, 

Who stole the clay 

According to the prophet 
night, 

And never a ding dang the Old North bell. 


they 


per from the Old North bell? 
curfew didn’t ring that 


They said that I was tender, so 1 got as tough as 
tripe, 

They said that I was green, so I began to smoke a 
pipe, 


And by my sex 
** Ding-dong, 


cond season I was very, very ripe, 


ding !"’ says the Old North bell 


For you learn a lot at Princeton, at Princeton, at 
Princeton, 
Instructed by 
squaw ; 
You learn with Greek to grapple and how to cut 
your chapel, 
For liberal education blooms at Old Nassau. 


Minerva, that divine, didactic 


It is unnecessary to say that Ferdinand 
never came to any good end. He grad- 
uated and went from bad to worse. 
Finally he was caught conspiring with the 
Beet Sugar Trust and was sentenced to 
serve a life-term in the Senate. 
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Profiting by your absence, I have made 
inguiries. I “have quest ioned Mortimer. 
I hav e got all the news without escalg. the 
house. Your various friends have called 
on me, adding each a spicy bit about Spin- 
ola’s performance es. 

But, first of all, let me tell you that your 
husband is not so absorbed ‘as you think 
with his favorite horse. He has a few 
other ideas in his head besides cross- 
country riding and Irish hunters. For the 
past six months you have been giving him 
no end of anxiety! 

Last night after dinner Mortimer talked 
with me very frankly. Wewerealone. I 
don’t know whether he had been riding 
horseback that day; he seemed, anyway, 
to show no desire for sleep! 

The fact is, you were the subject of our 
conversation. He divides your case into 
three periods: The first, during which he 
was disconsolate to see you become more 
and more indifferent, taking no interest in 
him or in anything else. 

At this juncture—the second period- 
Spinola made his appearance in your life. 
Seotions r is very just in rendering homage 
to all his qualities. He said to me in the 
most humble way: 

‘What a pity that we American men, 
who love so tremendously, don’t know how 
to please as well as these young Italian 
tenors.” 

Mortimer was not thinking of himself all 
this time; he was preoccupied about you. 
He noticed that, little by little, you were 
beginning again to occupy yourse olf with a 
lot of things which had ceased to appeal to 
you. Laughing, he said: 

‘She stopped being indifferent, or rather 
her indifference gradually changed i nto ill- 
humor. When I came back after ‘they’ 
had been together all afternoon, she was 
quite cross W ith me!” 

I don't need to assure you that he had 
not the slightest suspicion of j jealousy. He 
said to me: 

‘I couldn't have a keener sorrow than to 
suppose that something is lacking in Jane’s 
happiness, Everything I can give her my- 
self, I do. I would go to the ends of the 
world for her. But that sort of ease in con- 
versing, that witty, foreign gift of jumping 
from one subject to another, which is so 
amusing to women, can’t be bought at any 
price, and I am totally lacking in it. 

So, my dear Jane, as long as Mortimer 
thought that you simply needed something 
to enliven you, and that Spinola brought 

ou this ‘“‘something,” he effaced himself 
with a tender abnegation whose depths 
were all unselfishness. But then he began 


to see (period number three) that in order 
to be happy it was not ‘“‘something”’ you 
wented, but ‘‘some one.” 

‘I did not know,” he said to me, “‘ how 


to treat the jealousy that I felt rising up in 
me. I tried to crush it out on the road 
with my horse’s hoofs, to drown it under 
the rain-storms. In vain. All had be- 
come a reason for suspecting her, every- 
thing; even Jane’s change of mood lately, 
when she got all of a sudden so amiable to 
me. 1 don't care for the theatre, because 


the air suffocates me, but I have seen 
enough modern comedies over Jane’s 
shoulders to know that when the right 


kind of a woman begins to grow away 
from her husband she is always seized with 
remorse.’ 

My dear Jane, your husband has never 
at any moment lost faith in you. He is 
worthy of ail the affection you can feel for 
him, 
“ Her leaving so suddenly for Baltimore 
was on his account, wasn't it? Do tell me 
all you know about the affair! Help me to 
help her. I don't want her to suffer as I 
am suffering.’’ 

You don't need a reward when you have 
tried to do good to those you love. Yet I 
had my recompense, sufficient, when I 
could answer him: 

Mortimer, Jane's loyalty is better even 
than you think it. From the moment she 
felt the sort of charm which you recognize 
that Spinola exerts, she was on her guard. 
She wrote to tell me of it. She asked my 
advice. She followed it 
‘Pe you remember that evening when 
you came in wet through and through? 
When you went up to your room you 
found your dry things waiting for you, and 
you didn’t put on the clothes that had 
een got ready? Lo you know who it was 
that took such tender precaution for you?” 


“My valet, I suppose. I was rather 
stunned at his unusual solicitude.’ 

“Well, it wasn’t your valet who had 
done it; it was Jane.’ 

‘Jane?’ 


If you had heard the sound of his voice | 


with which he pronounced 
There was everything in 


and the tone 
your name! 


that ‘‘Jane’’ — persistent love for you, 
melancholy that was beginning to see 


light, remorse that he had been so stupid 
and obtuse. 

Dear, if you should find that “ Jan¢ 
again to welcome you back from Baltimore 
you would fall into his arms, and I would 

ave no more fear of ever seeing another 
Spinola rise up as a menace to your happi- 
ness. 

I say ‘another Spinola,’ for of the old 
one I fancy there will beno further question. 


xI 
To the same 

Don't papanest am going to tell you that 

Spinola never cared for you. You are 
quite charming enough to have turned 
his head, and he was very naturally at- 
tracted to you. 

Spinola, however, whatever the power 
you may have exerted over him, belongs to 
the category of men whose he ads are never 
completely turned. For him, as for all 
foreigners of the Latin race, the ‘‘great 
affair’ in life is a suitable marriage—a 
**mariage de convenance.”’ 

Thus, at the same time that Spinola was 
bringing you books and plays, and giving 
you the benefit of his agreeable conversa- 
tion for an hour or more every day, he was 
making love systematically to Alida Wyn- 
koop with the hope of marrying her. 

Spinola kept you, as it were, for a rainy 
day, in case of need, or, as they say in 
Italian, ‘“‘asapearforthirst.”” In this way, 
if Alida Wynkoop, he argued, were sud- 
denly to turn the cold shoulder on him, his 
position would be less painful. He would 
: year in a favorable light before the world 
if he could be seen at once by your side. 
Had he compromised you but ever so 
slightly, there is more than one person who 
would have concluded that it was Miss 
Wynkoop who had been jilted. Such self- 

sacrifice on the part of our young hero 
would have seemed meritorious to the un- 
initiated. As a matter of fact, the sacrifice 
on this occasion would have been of your 
reputation. People would have very 
naturally supposed that if Spinola gave up 
his chances of marrying for the moment, it 
was because you had made promises to him 
for the future! . 

Now, so your friends have informed me, 
what Spinola dreaded most has come to 
ass. {rise Wynkoop, it is true, invited 
fim to her house-party, but it was with the 
intention of presenting him to the fiancé 
she has just chosen. Spinola was informed 
duly of the little plan in preparation for 
Miss W.’s especial pleasure. Forewarned is 
forearmed. As though he was quite skilled 
in the course of conduct to pursue under 
these circumstances, he proceeded to write 
his young friend that he had heard the 
good news of the engagement, and was glad 
to be among the first to congratulate her. 

Meanwhile he was playing the rdéle of 
ever-faithful to you. He led you to sup- 
pose that he was giving up an amusing visit 
to a country-house — and country hostess 

in order to remain at the beck and call of 
his dearest friend. 

Jane, dear, don’t be angry at my com- 
parison. It might be offensive on Morti- 
mer’s tongue; it can’t be on mine. Well, 
then, Spinola took you as a sort of 
stage-horse. To-day he is stationed at 
Washington, to-morrow he will be at 
Constantinople. In the interim he doesn't 
want to be Sooo 

You were, let me add, too good to be 
taken as a pastime. And Mortimer is 
worth more than Spinola. You agree with 
me already. In six months you will laugh 
at the idea that you could have once 
written to ask whether a woman can love 
two men at once, 

You love but one. If that one can be 
the same all your life, then you will say to 
yourself that you no longer need the advice 
of your poor old friend! Amen. 

Editor's Note — This is the second of four cru- 
cial instances, typical of the experience of many 
women. Thetworemaining deeleshous woenen 
and the woman on the verge of divorce — will 


follow in separate papers, each complete in itself, 
to appear in early succeeding numbers 
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Cadillac Supremacy once more asserts itself in the an- 
nouncement that Model H, the final and perfected four- 
cylinder car for 1907, is ready for immediate delivery. 
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a demonstratio earest dealer is address and descr 


: Model K, Runabout, $750 ; Model M, Lixht 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit and do not include lamy 


OM P. ANY, Detroit, Mich. 


“othe r Cadillac models are 
Touring Car, $950. 
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Wouldn't you be happy if you could have all you wanted of the yey) 
daintiest and most delicious ‘ goodic you ever tasted, without 
having someone tell you, vou mustn't eat any more of it? That’s Pat 
exactly what you can have when you eat 
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The only way to enjoy rw 
wholesome, nutritious qualities of 
coffee is to make it without boiling. 
absolutely 


The only percolator that 


does this is the 
Universal 
Coffee Percolator 


minute after heat is 
Is percolating 


In less than one 
apphed, luke warm water 
through the coffee, gradually increasing in 
temperature. When the boiling point is 


reached the coffee Is ready to serve 


? without any tannin—without bitterness 


pure and wholesome. 


$3.00 and up, of 
hardw are dealers and 


house furnishing stores =a) 
os 

May we send 

you our tree ‘ ¥ 

booklet? It is \ : x 


worth the cost of 






a postal to know 
get the best 
ut of coffee 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


>> Commercial St., 


. New Britain, Conn 


The Greatest Boarding 
College for Boys 
in the World 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 
18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students 
Special Department for Boys under Thirteen 


A ess P ent of the [ ty, Box 











| EVERYTHING 


, 8, Bone 28, 
Burnt Cork, Gags, Joke ra Wine 





istre e it for a 


hostal. “Write for it to-tay, POSTPAID 
THE CREST TRADING COMPANY 
21 D Witmark Building, New York 








‘*HOOSIER JACK”’ 
saved Combination Tool 





Write for pone intro- 
ductory price and County Agents’ Proposition. 
Enterprise Foundry & FenceCo., 412 S. Senate, Indianapolis, ind. 


* 


Prices ms s 


OQ” 


ELECTRIC | ISN 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS Cleveland Ohio 


Keep Your Children 
Well and Happy 

Lowest ‘ 

Factory 


“IRISH MAIL” 





| Teach Sign omen: 


ow one Writ r Lettering 


Chas. J. Strong. Pres 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich 








e Wor eaciq 
s, Be s WeUndersell Ail. WentAgunts 


DCCECTECOCOCOCELCOEECOTTEEOEEEET SOIC OIOIOIO TI OICIIII ICI IIO IC IC ICICI TTC KITE HT HTT TI TK TOT HTT TICKS: 


9255955858888 80888888 8&5 
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An Automobile 
For Boys — 


ee 
| 
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An offer that gives any boy an opportunity 
to secure an Oldsmobile Standard Runabout 
in return for selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 








Mi 
Cc! 
I 
fr 
improve I I 
1. The curved dash runabout 
2. The straight, or piano-box, front runabout 
You may take your choice of these popular models. 
\ 
‘ = . r + - bs 
Boys, Here is Your Chance 
Ar 
— 
wi , H 
f “t | 
gow 


Write today 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 925 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








OOOO EE XE YX to 


Fancy Work 


Kutter 


Keen hutter 


Scissor book sent free 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A 





Collar E xclusiveness | 
N t ' | 
eeny t1b4n eneies 
In « test of years | 
|_ONDON TOWN 
LINEN COLLAI 
dot Made of | 
nd with that style | 
h is put int } 
, nts 
ec, 6 
( 
I A BI I 
x 
| 
M I H a } | 
F | 
: 
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$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
‘ F nt itu. from an Investment of $135.00 





Ornamental Fence 


WARD FEN Box 9 Marion, Ind 
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Dressing 
and 
Tomato 


i ee 
bye Ne, 
’ Tomato ®& 
Catsup 


; 


y Dressing 


Libby's Pickles and Condiments 


give zest to any meal, because they are made from the choicest of fruits and vegeta- 
bles grown on the Libby farms, and prepared according to the famous Libby recipes. 


Libby’s Sweet Pickles, Sour Pickles, Sweet and Sour Relish, Tomato Catsup, Tomato Chutney, 
Queen Olives and Salad Dressing are sold by leading grocers everywhere. Look for the name 
‘Libby’ on the pyramid shaped label—it is the maker’s pledge to you of goodness and purity. 


Ask Your Grocer for Libby’s—and take Nothing but Libby’s. 


Libby’s book, ««Good Things to Eat’’ mailed free on request. 
Send five 2-cent stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill 2 Libby, Chicago 
ner SS 





